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Amongst 


As ‘the “Readers Retort” column this 
month reveals, the idea of introducing il- 
lustrations and pictures into THE LIGUORIAN 
has not been taken to kindly by any of the 
readers who have written to us about the 
suggestion. Perhaps it is a kind of confirma- 
tion of their views that the Catholic Press 
Association, at its annual convention this 
year, presented an award to THE LIGUORIAN 
as having the best short editorial features 
among all Catholic magazines. The short 
editorial features regularly carried by THE 
LIGUORIAN are word pictures of character 
faults and foibles, of the right solutions to 
marriage and pre-marriage problems, of 
ideals for the sick and shut-in, of teachings 
of the Catholic religion. The aim is to do 
what one letter-writer says is done for him, 
viz., the calling forth of pictures in the im- 
aginations of all who read. 

The question of pictures was brought to 
the fore by us only because of a desire 
to do a better job for readers. Two facts 
are constantly before us. On the one hand, 
we receive a constant flow of letters from 
people who feel that THE LIGUORIAN is just 
exactly what they need and what every- 
body needs because of its emphasis on per- 
sonal human problems and difficulties. On- 





Ourselves 


ly relatively few of this kind of letters are 
published in the LIGUORIAN, but each one 
is deeply appreciated. On the other hand, 
each month when thousands are sent a 
notice that it is time to renew their sub- 
scription, a certain percentage of these will 
invariably let it lapse. In comparing notes 
with other magazine managers, especially 
in the secular field, we have found that 
our percentage of lapsing subscriptions is 
remarkably low. However, the very fact 
that there is such a percentage makes us 
want to do all we ‘can to lessen it still 
more. We have already told readers who 
cannot afford the price of THE LIGUORIAN 
that we shall send it to them free if they 
merely tell us of their financial straits. We 
are (as are followers of “Readers 
Retort”) that some few cancel their sub- 
scriptions because they are violently op- 
posed to some of the principles we enunci- 
ate. Others, no doubt, let it drop because 
they feel that they do not have time to 
open and read it, or do not have the in- 
terest. It is for these latter that we would 
do anything within reason to inspire them 
to feel the interest and take the time to 
do some reading. If it cannot be done by 
pictures, maybe it can be done by prayer. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How to Spiritualize Your Politics 


Here is one of those rare things — an article on politics in a Catholic magazine. 
It tells you how to campaign for office and how to vote in the coming election. 


D. F. Miller 


AS A GOOD American, you are plan- 
ning to cast an intelligent vote this 
coming November in the election of a 
president and probably other federal, 
state, county and city officials. Mean- 
while, you are listening to innumerable 
speeches of candidates, reading many 
editorials and commentaries in news- 
papers and magazines on the issues 
and personalities involved, and dis- 
cussing these same topics with ac- 
quaintances and friends. 

Besides counting yourself a good 
American, you also, let us say, con- 
sider yourself a religious person. You 
recognize and try to live by spiritual 
principles and convictions. You want 
to save your immortal soul. You want 
to love God. You want to carry out the 
commands of Christ on which the eter- 
nal happiness of your soul depends. 

A question of most vital interest to 
you, therefore, should be how to bring 
together your spiritual principles with 
your political outlook and activities. 
At first sight it may seem that these 
two fields of thought and action are 
completely distinct. Politics has to do 
with temporal and material things. 
Very little consciousness of spiritual 
realities enters into the discussions of 
candidates and issues except in the 


form of broad references to integrity, 
honesty and faith on the one side, and 
the corruption, hypocrisy and injustice 
on the other. Our “spiritual heritage” 
is dwelt on lovingly by political orators, 
but just what relationship spiritual 
principles have to practical politics is 
rarely, if ever, explained. 

Nevertheless, if you are a believer 
in God, your spiritual principles must 
be brought to bear on your political 
outlook and activity. As a human be- 
ing, whether a mere voter, or a cam- 
paigner for a political party, or a can- 
didate for office, you cannot divide 
your mind, saving spiritual thoughts 
and principles for church and the wor- 
ship of God, and using another set of 
principles for political affairs. Your 
spiritual principles must govern your 
conduct in political affairs. 

This is all the more necessary for 
religious people because there are so 
many Americans who possess no spirit- 
ual principles that can be applied to 
political matters. There are so many 
who violate the moral law in their polit- 
ical activities, to say nothing of spirit- 
ual principles and ideals, that every re- 
ligious person must both be warned 
against following their example and 
awakened to the responsibility of show- 
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ing how political campaigns can be en- 
nobled by the application of these high- 
er principles. 

Spiritual principles made effective in 
your life form themselves into virtues, 
which are habits of thinking, acting, 
speaking on political topics. There are 
a number of such virtues. They are 
presented here in order that every read- 
er may examine himself to find whether 
he has brought true spiritual principles 
to bear on his political views and 
actions. 

1. Detachment 

Let it be quickly said that the spirit- 
ual ideal of detachment as applied to 
politics does not mean aloofness, dis- 
interest, inaction. Detachment in the 
midst of political campaigns does not 
mean leaving the field entirely to others 
while dreaming only about heaven. 

Every religious person should con- 
sider it a duty to vote in an election, 
but he should do so with true spiritual 
detachment. A religious person may, 
and at times is obliged to throw himself 
heart and soul into a political cam- 
paign, but he can do so without aban- 
doning true spiritual detachment. 

Detachment is a virtue whereby a 
person measures the importance of ex- 
ternal and passing events by their rela- 
tion to eternity and the primary pur- 
pose of his existence, viz., the salvation 
of his soul. 

St. Paul gave the classic definition of 
detachment, and it can be applied per- 
fectly to politics, when he said: “It 
now remains, brethren, for us to rejoice 
as if we rejoiced not, to weep as if we 
wept not, to use this world as if using it 
not, because the fashion of this world 
passeth away.” He does not say that 
we are not to rejoice or not to weep or 
not to use this world. He did not say 
that we are to withdraw from all polit- 
ical campaigns and the duties of citi- 
zenship. He meant by telling us “to use 
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the world as if using it not,” that we 
are to plunge into political matters 
with an eye on eternity; to realize, as 
we take part in such affairs, that no 
matter how they turn out, we still 
have heaven to anticipate and our 
souls to save. 

Detachment in politics, therefore, 
means not weeping over the loss of an 
election as if it were the final and ir- 
revocable loss. 

Detachment means not rejoicing over 
the winning of an election as if it were 
our final and perfect achievement. 

Detachment means doing everything 
we can for good government as one of 
the duties by which we are to save our 
souls, because we know that we can 
reach heaven only by fulfilling our 
duties in this world. 

Detachment means making use of no 
evil means, such as lying, calumny, 
etc., for the gaining of a political end 
at the expense of our souls. 

Detachment means conscientiously 
excluding selfish interest from our 
political actions when that is opposed 
to the common good or the welfare of 
all our fellow-citizens. 

Detachment provides one with an 
objective outlook on political contro- 
versies. It prevents one from being in- 
fluenced solely by his feelings and emo- 
tions in choosing one side over another. 
It is the mental and spiritual atmos- 
phere in which reason works best to 
make prudent judgments about tem- 
poral matters and to cast an intelligent 
vote for political officials and programs. 

2. Humility 

Humility, as a spiritual virtue ap- 
plied to practical politics, is that by 
which a person is conscious of his 
fallibility, his shortcomings, his past 
mistakes, his proneness to weakness 
and error, and his utter dependence on 
the friendship and help of God. 

This virtue must be especially stress- 
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ed in regard to political activities be- 
cause it has come to be widely accepted 
that there is no place for humility in a 
political campaign. Much of the public 
political oratory to which voters are 
subjected and many of the private ex- 
pressions of political views on the part 
of voters themselves, are totally lacking 
in the spirit of true humility. 

Every citizen who professes to be a 
spiritual person must approach political 
problems and issues with intellectual 
humility. This means that he must be 
conscious of the limitations of his own 
mind and respectful of the minds and 
opinions of others who disagree with 
what he considers best for the country. 

No citizen, whether he be but one 
voter in fifty million, or one candidate 
for office of two or three, is exercising 
the virtue of humility if he speaks as if 
he knows it all and those who oppose 
him know nothing. No man is infallible 
in politics, or in presenting a political 
platform as best for the country, and 
the man who talks as if he is, may 
win votes from the ignorant but he does 
so at the expense of truth and virtue. 

It is possible for a voter or a cam- 
paigner or a candidate for office to have 
a strong opinion that all his views are 
the only right and safe ones for the na- 
tion. He may express and argue for 
his opinions with all the vigor at his 
command if he expresses them as 
opinions and not as infallible truth, and 
if he relies mainly on the strength of 
his arguments to induce others to adopt 
the same opinion. But so long as there 
are good men and intelligent men and 
honest men holding contrary opinions, 
he is lacking in humility if he recog- 
nized no possibility of error in his own 
opinion. He is worse off still if he ac- 
cuses anybody who disagrees with him 
of being dishonest, ignorant or corrupt. 

Every spiritual-minded person must 
face political problems with a sense of 


moral humility. This means _ that, 
though he be convinced that he or his 
party has a wonderful program for the 
welfare of the nation, he will remember 
that the carrying out of that program 
will depend on the right use of his own 
moral freedom and on the cooperation 
of the free wills of many others. No 
man can guarantee either his own per- 
severing moral uprightness in every de- 
tail, or uncompromising cooperation 
from the free wills of others whom he 
will need to help him to carry out a 
political program. 

Not even God forces the free will 
of man to fufill His divine and perfect 
plan; not even God chooses to prevent 
the evils for which man’s freedom can 
be responsible. How foolish and proud 
then, for a political leader or his fol- 
lowers to promise that no evil thing 
will ever be done by anyone connected 
with their administration. 

It is for this reason that every citi- 
zen, whether in the capacity of voter, 
campaigner or candidate for office, 
needs true religious humility. This 
means that he must recognize and re- 
spect God’s authority and God’s un- 
changeable laws, and manifest his 
complete dependence on God’s grace 
for the courage and strength to fulfill 
his own moral duties as a political lead- 
er or follower and to win the moral 
cooperation of his fellow-citizens. 

Humility prevents the making of 
impossible promises for the sake of 
votes. It prevents the making of any 
promises except in dependence on 
God’s grace and assistance. 

3. Charity 

Charity is perhaps the most abused 
and abandoned of all the virtues that 
should be exercised in the field of poli- 
tics. Charity is the virtue by which, ac- 
cording to a command of Christ, all 
men are to love their neighbors as 
themselves. More specifically, this 
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means that they are to avoid detraction 
and slander and false imputation of bad 
motives to others; they are to dissolve 
their hatreds in forgiveness; they are 
to help their fellow-men in spiritual 
and temporal ways. 

It seems to be taken for granted by 
many who proudly profess to be Chris- 
tians, that, when it comes to politics, all 
the obligations of charity cease. Only 
on that assumption is it possible to ex- 
plain the vicious name-calling, the slan- 
derous stories, the ungrounded judg- 
ments of the vileness of the motives of 
others, that have come to be part of 
political campaigning. Only thus can 
one find a reason for the expressions 
and actions of outright hatred that are 
publicized during political campaigns, 
not only between candidates and cam- 
paigners but sometimes between dis- 
puting voters themselves. 

The truth is that there is no such 
thing as an abrogation of the divine 
law of charity during a political cam- 
paign. Detraction and slander, in seri- 
ous matters, are mortal sins for political 
speakers just as they are for ordinary 
men and women. Enduring hatred for 
a human being is a mortal sin for a 
political figure just as it is for neighbors 
living next door to each other. These 
sins take on even greater guilt and 
malice among public figures because of 
the widespread scandal that is given to 
others by them. 

It is natural that in political argu- 
ments, both among individual voters 
and candidates for office, there should 
be emotion and heat. No one expects 
that a man who has strong opinions 
about what is best for his country 
should express them in a namby-pamby 
fashion. But there is a vast difference 
between arguing forcibly and even 
heatedly about political platforms, leg- 
islative proposals, party plans, etc., and 
accusing the persons behind them or 
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against them of the grossest of crimes. 

One may argue warmly that continu- 
ing the war in Korea will lead to a 
third world war, or that withdrawing 
from the war in Korea will lead to a 
third world war. One may argue that 
the Taft-Hartley law will lead to a 
spread of Communism or that repeal- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law will lead to a 
spread of Commur.::m, according to 
one’s native ability to see future possi- 
ble events dependent on the free wills 
of men. But to say without proof that 
So-and-so who proposes this action or 
that action is a “liar, a traitor, a Com- 
munist,” is contrary to the divine law 
of charity and a great sin. It is even 
worse to try to bring about the defeat 
of a certain candidate by passing on 
unproven or slanderous stories about 
his personal character. The frequency 
with which such things are done does 
not lessen their guilt. 

4, Confidence 

No one has a right to call himself a 
religious or spiritual-minded person 
who does not possess a profound con- 
fidence in the providence of God. This 
means that while he does everything 
that God has commanded him to do 
for his own good, eternal and temporal, 
and for the welfare and happiness of 
his fellow-human beings, he must re- 
member that every event which he can- 
not control by his free will is permitted 
by the providence of God for a wise 
and good purpose. 

This spiritual principle must be ap- 
plied especially to one’s activities in 
politics. A man must vote or even 
campaign for votes according to his 
conscience and his lights and convic- 
tions of what is good for his country. 
But when he has done all that he is 
obliged to do and capable of doing, he 
must accept the result, favorable or un- 
favorable to his own cause, as dictated 
or wisely permitted by the providence 
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of God. He must be solidly confident 
that God can and will bring good out 
of what seems to him to be evil. 

Let it be noted clearly that this con- 
fidence in God’s providence does not 
relieve a spiritual-minded citizen of the 
duty of doing what he can to bring 
about the best results in an election. 
He must, according to his abilities and 
opportunities, study the issues and per- 
sonalities involved in an election. He 
must contribute what he knows about 
these things to the enlightenment of 
other citizens who speak with him 
about these matters. He must accept 
it as a duty to cast his own vote for the 
side that seems to him to represent the 
best hope of the welfare of all. 

But when he has done all this, he 
must see behind the actual result of the 
election the guiding hand of God’s 
providence. He must resist every temp- 
tation to think or say, if his side loses 
the election, that only evil can come 
from the result. He must avoid becom- 
ing a fatalist, or a cynic, or an embit- 
tered grudge-bearer against those who 
win an election. He must see God’s 
hand in what happened and trust in 
God to use all human events for His 
divine and everlasting purposes. 

5. Respect for Authority 

It is a principle of the moral and 
spiritual order that all duly constituted 
authority, whether in the secular or 
religious spheres, represents the author- 
ity of God. In a democratic nation, men 
are invested with civil authority through 
the medium of elections. Once elected 
and sworn into office such men must 
be looked upon, spoken about, and 
treated with the respect that is due to 
one who exercises authority that gains 
its force and its sanctions from the 
authority of God. 

It is not contrary to the respect that 
is always due to lawful authority to 
say that, in a democracy, the policies, 


proposals and decisions of those tem- 
porarily holding authority may be free- 
ly discussed, analyzed and even object- 
ed to in a reasonable manner. Since 
an open and free election by the in- 
telligent votes of all mature citizens is 
the means whereby men are placed in 
authority, it is necessary that policies 
and decisions of those who are in office 
be discussed, especially when they are 
running for re-election. 

But this open discussion of the poi- 
icies of office-holders is a far different 
thing from the personal bitterness and 
hatred that are sometimes exhibited 
toward those in authority, especially 
during an election year. There are 
those who speak of political incumbents 
in such a way as to reveal that they 
not only disagree with their policies 
but feel that they are bound to no re- 
spect and no obedience toward lawful 
authority. There are individuals who 
cannot speak of certain public officials 
without an exhibition of personal 
hatred that is, according to Christian 
standards, absolutely immoral. There 
are newspapers that print cartoons, edi- 
torials and columns whose sole possible 
intent and effect are to make their 
readers despise those in authority and 
thus to break down all respect for 
authority itself. 

A truly religious person will take no 
part in these un-Christian activities. He 
will, as a good citizen, discuss issues 
and platforms and promises and pro- 
posals with due detachment and hu- 
mility; but he will speak of persons in 
office, both before and after an elec- 
tion, with the charity and respect that 
are due to those whom a majority of 
the people elect to hold in their hands 
something of the authority of God. 

6. Prayer 

No citizen can rightly call himself a 
religious or spiritual person, who does 
not bring the influence of prayer to 
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bear on all his important decisions and 
on the outcome of events in which he 
has an important stake. The spiritual- 
minded American will, therefore, be- 
sides studying the issues and candidates 
to be voted upon in an election, pray 
for guidance in the act of casting his 
own vote. He will also pray for all the 
candidates in an election, that those 
who are voted into office may be grant- 
ed the grace to exercise their authority 
wisely and justly, and that those who 
lose the election may have the grace 
to accept this as God’s Will. 

It would be a sign of great spiritual 
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maturity if many American Catholics 
would attend Mass and receive Com- 
munion on every election day for the 
above intentions. It is recommended 
to all Christians that they say some 
special prayers on election day for their 
own enlightenment and the welfare of 
all who are involved in the election. 

By themselves, human beings are 
helpless to do much about bettering 
the temporal circumstances in which 
they live. With God helping them as a 
result of their humble prayers to Him, 
they can be sure that “all things will 
work together unto good.” 


Stranger’s Eulogy 
William Gladstone, celebrated British Prime Minister under Queen Vic- 
toria, was no particular friend of the Catholic Church, as was evidenced on 
various occasions, but among his writings can be found this remarkable testi- 


mony: 


“The Catholic church has marched for 1500 years at the head of civiliza- 
tion. She has harnessed to her chariot, as the horses of a triumphal car, the 
chief intellectual forces of the world; her greatness, her glory, her grandeur 
and majesty have been almost, though not absolutely, all that in these respects 


the world has to boast of. 


“Her children are more numerous than the children of all other sects com- 
bined; she is every day enlarging the boundaries of her vast empire; her altars 
are raised in every clime, and her missionaries are to be found wherever there 
are men to be taught the evangel of immortality and souls to be saved. 

“And this wondrous church, which is as old as Christianity, as universal 
as mankind, is today, after its twenty centuries of age, as fresh and vigorous 
and as fruitful as on the day when the Pentecostal fires were showered upon 


the earth.” 
Eviction 
Every time 
I look at me 
I seem to see 
Only me 
In me. 
Please, Lord, 


Kick me out of me 
So that you may find 
Some room for you 
In me. 


(Found among the papers of a priest.) 
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Test of Character 
L. M. Merrill 





Weakness for Gambling 


While it cannot reasonably be stated that gambling is in itself a sin, it is 
well known that it can and often does become a great evil and a source of 
many sins for individual men and women. This happens when the love of 
gambling becomes a passion that interferes with the fulfillment of a person’s 
cuties to God, to his family, to his work and to his soul. 

Experience proves that gambling can become a passion in the sense of 
a driving impulse to make money on games of chance or by predicting the 
outcome of tests of skill. The impulse can become so strong that it leaves 
one unmindful of all the essential obligations of his life on earth. Some of 
the signs that one’s character is being ruined by the passion for gambling, 
are the following: 

1. If a person’s love of gambling leads to the frequent wasting of hours 
and hours of time, at the expense of necessary sleep, neglect of his means of 
livelihood and of his duties to his family, it has become an inordinate pas- 
sion. Thus there are those who frequently play cards, perhaps only for small 
stakes, far into the night so that they are unfit for their work the following 
day. Thus there are those who often neglect their jobs to spend a whole 
afternoon at the race-track. For such as these, gambling is not innocent 
recreation but an occasion for neglecting duty and wasting precious time. 

2. If a person’s love of gambling leads to the squandering of money that 
should be used for the necessities of life or the upkeep of his family, it has 
become unreasonable and immoral. The inveterate gambler usually thinks 
that by gambling he will be able to win a large sum of money and thus be 
able to provide luxuries for his family that he could not afford on his salary 
alone. Almost never does he succeed in this, and even if, once in a great 
while, he does win a considerable sum, his passion for gambling moves him 
to gamble with it so that his family gains nothing anyway. 

3. If a person’s love of gambling leads him to steal, or to borrow with- 
out much hope of repaying, or to cheat and lie and misappropriate funds that 
belong to others, it is clearly an immoral practice. There are many persons 
in jail today, and many more whose homes have been broken up, only be- 
cause they were led into sin through their unruly passion for gambling. 

Gambling is sinless only when no time and no money are devoted to it 
that cannot be afforded without harm to self or others, and only when it can 
be done without danger of any form of injustice, stealing or cheating. For 
some, in whom the passion is already strong, this means that every form of 
gambling must be renounced as an occasion of sin. 
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On Steeples 


Nearly everybody remembers the childhood rhyme, “Here’s the church and 
here’s the steeple.” This is a commentary on the natural union between the two. 


E. F. Miller 


I HAVE BEEN traveling around the 
country lately observing church stee- 
ples. Undoubtedly this is a strange 
hobby and many people might be in- 
clined to say that there are various oth- 
er more useful occupations to which I 
might apply my talents. Every man to 
his taste. Whereas the taste of not a 
few Americans goes to the collecting of 
stamps or the keeping of a scrap book 
or the gathering up of signatures of 
movie stars, my taste goes to steeples. 
It is the glory of our free America that 
I am able to pursue this penchant with- 
out investigation or explanation. 

Of course I have not been without 
my embarrassing moments in conse- 
quence. People on crowded streets have 
been led to gaze upwards with me as 
I stood with head tilted towards the 
peak of a nearby towering spire, think- 
ing perhaps that I had discovered 
something out of the ordinary in the 
heavens like a flying saucer or a super- 
colossal airplane. When they found out 
that there was nothing overhead but a 
church steeple, they turned their eyes 
on me as though I were something 
out of the ordinary. Invariably they 
shook their heads in sympathy at my 
condition and walked away. 

That which I sought to see in stee- 
ples was threefold, namely, the imagi- 
nation, the handicraft and the Chris- 
tianity that went into their creation. It 
is possible, you know, for a steeple to 
be without either handicraft or imagi- 
nation. It is above all possible for a 
steeple to be without Christianity even 
though the steeple be on a Christian 
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church. These are but a couple of con- 
clusions that my observations have 
drawn from my mind. There are others. 

First of all, it would seem that a 
full fledged Christian church must have 
some kind of a steeple. It may be squat 
or square or high or low. It may be as 
ugly as a swamp-weed or as beautiful 
as a mountain peak. But it has to be 
there. Books tell me that it has always 
been so from the first day the Church 
emerged from the catacombs and be- 
gan to build temples above the ground. 

Naturally there are some exceptions 
to this rule. In recent years the Cath- 
olics of the United States have been 
erecting combination churches and 
schools, that is, buildings that look like 
schools and indeed are schools primar- 
ily, but which contain under the same 
roof the church as well as the school. 
As a rule such combinations are with- 
out steeples. 

Generally this arrangement is only 
temporary. The reason for their being 
built is the lack of funds which prevents 
the old traditional idea from being car- 
ried out of separate buildings for 
church and school. In most such cases 
it is planned that a church will event- 
ually be built, steeple and all. 

A man is led to pause by the fact 
that Christian churches demand stee- 
ples. Why do only churches demand 
steeples? Why not other expensive and 
beautiful buildings? I am sure that 
when the designers of Grand Central 
Station in New York were making their 
blueprints, they did not even consider a 
steeple. Neither did the makers of the 
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art museum in Chicago give any 
thought to steeples when they got under 
way in their ambitious project. Only a 
church demands a steeple. Why? 

Before giving an answer to the ques- 
tion it might be good to note that a 
few buildings not churches have some 
kind of steeples. Courthouses are of 
this class. But their steeples are more 
after the fashion of domes than of 
slender, delicate spires that seem to be 
reaching for the sky instead of resting 
heavily on the building that supports 
them. There is all the difference in the 
world between a steeple and a dome. 
So, it can still be maintained that only 
a church demands a steeple properly 
so called. 

The simplest reason that I can think 
of for this is the purpose that religion 
serves. Religion has for its primary end 
the pointing out to man of the road 
that leads to heaven. Religion does not 
have for its primary end the clearance 
of slums, or the raising of the standard 
of living, or the education of the human 
race. These things are the effects of 
religion, not the essence of religion. 
Religion was not given to man by God 
to show him a comfortable way around 
this earth, but rather to show him the 
straight and narrow road that leads to 
heaven. 

Any religion, then, that stresses ex- 
clusively the welfare of man from the 
angle of stopping disease, helping old 
ladies across the street, and building 
libraries for those who are not paid 
sufficient salary for their labors to buy 
books of their own, is pointing in the 
wrong direction. The steeple says so. 
If this is not true, then all steeples on 
churches should be torn down as soon 
as possible and some other symbol 
should be found, like an arrow or a 
sword, that points in the direction of 
the slums, old ladies and fancy libraries. 
IT do not know too much about this 


business. But my eyes tell me in what 
direction a steeple points. And my 
common sense tells me why it points 
up and not down. 

A second conclusion that I have 
drawn from my study of steeples is one 
that concerns the capping or the 
crowning of the steeple. 

A steeple should not merely come 
to a point and stop. There is something 
unfinished, something that jars on the 
mind in such a thing. It is said that one 
of the great musicians of the past could 
not stand to have a fellow-musician, or 
anybody for all that, leave the piano in 
the middle of a series of chords or 
phrases, without finishing the compo- 
sition he had set out to play. He had 
to leap over to the piano and finish 
out the piece himself. 

So it is with a steeple. There has to 
be a fitting top on it that makes clear 
the exact route that leads to heaven. 
Lots of people say that they know the 
route that leads to heaven. And lots of 
people talk through their hats. They 
do not know the road to heaven pre- 
cisely any more than they know pre- 
cisely the road to the Solomon Islands. 

The truth of the matter is, heaven 
is rather a long distance off, to speak 
broadly, and one can very easily get 
lost before the goal is reached. If one 
is not careful and refuses to engage the 
right guide, one can find oneself not in 
heaven but in the opposite place, the 
name of which I prefer not to mention. 
It would be a shame to make all the 
motions necessary for going to heaven, 
and then to lose out in the end. 

That brings up the question of the 
cross. The cross is just about as fine a 
crown for a church steeple as one could 
ever hope to find. The reason for this 
is obvious to the Christian. 

Because of the sin that a couple of 
our forebears named Adam and Eve 
committed in Paradise, and because of 
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the innumerable sins that you and I 
committed in the course of our lives, 
God became very angry with us. And 
in His anger He slammed shut the 
doors of heaven as much as to say that 
since we did not like Him sufficiently 
well to want to live in heaven with 
Him, well then, we could live by our- 
selves and see how we would like that. 
God considered our sins so great that 
if ever they were to be taken away, a 
pretty big person would have to plead 
our cause. 

It was right there that the Son of 
God came into the picture, becoming a 
man and taking upon His divine and 
human shoulders the burden of our 
guilt. He did His pleading for us in a 
manner that skeptics and unbelievers 
find most fantastic. Instead of wasting 
words over the matter, He simply allow- 
ed Himself to be sacrificed for us. He 
merely permitted Himself to be nailed 
to a cross so that by dying on the cross 
He might suffer the ultimate in punish- 
ment for the forgiveness of our sins. 
Henceforth the only condition neces- 
sary for our going to heaven would be 
the leading of a good life according to 
the doctrine He laid down before He 
died and the dictates of the Church 
which He founded. 

In the light of this astounding event 
the cross assumes tremendous impor- 
tance. Everytime we look at it we are 
reminded of what God did for us. It 
shows us through whom and by whom 
we are to get to heaven. It is the spirit- 
ual road map that all mankind needs 
for a successful journey. Because of 
this, its proper place is on the steeple 
of a church. The steeple gives the gen- 
eral direction. The cross gives the spe- 
cific direction. We are not saved 
through ourselves alone, but through 
Christ and the cross of Christ. Hoist 
it high, then, so that all can see the 
source of their good fortune and medi- 


tate on what they have to do in order 
to participate in the power that was 
generated through the suffering it 
caused. 

However, there are some religions 
that like steeples but that do not like 
crosses. They got it into their heads 
somehow that it is impossible to put 
up a cross without causing people to 
fall down and adore it as though it 
were God. They have even been known 
in quite recent times to make trips to 
South America and Central America 
where the Catholic religion flourishes 
and to go around yanking off the 
crosses that they discovered hanging 
around the necks of the Christian Indi- 
ans. Crosses make them so angry and 
so fearful that they cast them into fires 
and ditches and sometimes trample 
them under their feet. 

Pretty nearly everybody knows that 
there is nothing to the apprehension 
that the sight of a wooden or iron cross 
will make the one who sees it fall down 
and adore it as the Jews in olden days 
adored the golden calf and for which 
God became very angry. Nobody with 
any sense in his head adores as God a 
piece of wood or iron no matter what 
form it is in. If the cross is put up at 
all, it is put up only as a reminder of 
the one who died upon it in order that 
poor sinful man might go to heaven. It 
is put up only as a reminder that the 
way to heaven is the way of the cross. 

Thus, there is really no sound reason 
for refusing to adorn the top of the 
church steeple with a cross. On the 
contrary, all the reasons that can be 
thought up are in favor of a cross hold- 
ing so outstanding a position. Yet, the 
religions alluded to above simply refuse 
to top their steeples in this way. What, 
then, do they substitute? They have 
enough aesthetic taste to realize that 
something must be conceived to com- 
plete the steeple. 
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Some have hit upon the idea of put- 
ting a rooster on top of the steeple. A 
rooster is a fine bird. In the chicken- 
coop or in the oven or above all on a 
platter in the middle of a well-charged 
table, nobody could in conscience or 
decency say a word against roosters. 
But roosters seem to be out of place on 
the top of a steeple. 

The reason for the important place 
that the rooster is given is the mistake 
that St. Peter made when he denied that 
he knew Christ at the time of Christ’s 
passion. A rooster crowed immediately 
after the denial. I can see that a rooster 
is a warning to people not to deny 
Christ as did St. Peter. But surely it 
does not paint the picture of the road 
to heaven that the cross paints. And if 
a cross is a graven image, as the op- 
ponents of the cross say, why isn’t a 
rooster a graven image too? 

One church F came upon got around 
the use of a cross as a crown for its 
steeple by putting in its stead a huge 
hand about six feet high with the index 
finger pointing to the sky. A splendid 
idea. Its conception demanded a certain 
amount of imagination and ingenuity. 
But who would say that a pointing 
finger has the force of a pointing cross? 
Anybody can point a finger. But only 
Our Lord can give a cross the signifi- 
cance that every cross bears for the 
Christian. 

Many other non-Catholic churches 
resort to weather-vanes, direction indi- 
cators, small or large balls according to 
the height of the steeple and architects’ 
inventions that have no meaning or 
purpose of existence except to bring 
the steeple to a finished end. Within 
these churches Christ is preached every 
Sunday, no doubt, with great fervor 
and sincerity. His cross is talked about 
at great length. But His cross is not 
allowed to talk for itself on the top of 
the steeple where its message could be 


heard at a much greater distance than 
it can ever be heard from the lips of a 
minister in a chancel pulpit. 

You can see that my time has not 
been entirely wasted in observing the 
steeples of our American churches. I 
talked to only a few men of the cloth 
while I was cultivating my hobby. And 
I talked very little about religion. But 
I learned a great deal about religion, 
at least about some particular religions, 
every time I allowed my eyes to study 
the handicraft, the imagination and the 
Christianity that went into the various 
steeples that I came across. When I 
finished my study of an individual stee- 
ple, one without a cross, invariably I 
looked for the name of the church and 
the religion it represented on the an- 
nouncement board near the front door. 

And I knew then that here was a 
church whose members certainly loved 
Christ very much and who surely spoke 
often and reverently about His cross and 
its meaning but who could not allow its 
image to act out their words for them 
or to hang high in the heavens above 
their place of worship to shield and 
shelter them against the hard mystery 
of pain and suffering that without the 
cross had no answer or solution. I knew 
that here was a church that felt no need 
for a visible road map to mark off the 
road that led to heaven. 

And then I remembered the way that 
Christ did it. He said only a little bit 
about the cross by word of mouth. But 
He said much by the hard wood to 
which He was nailed. A man can easily 
forget what Christ said. But he can 
never forget what Christ did — at least 
if he can raise his eyes and see dotting 
the horizon the crosses on the church 
steeples above the homes of the people 
and the places of their business and the 
scenes of their sorrows, pointing ever 
higher and higher to the home that was 
purchased with His Blood. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Marriage and a Career? 


Problem: I am twenty-nine years old and have a job that might properly 
be termed a “career.” I am both a buyer and a designer of women’s clothes 
for a large department store chain. My salary is exceptional and competitors 
have offered me even more than I am getting for my services. The important 
thing, however, is the fact that I like my work very much. I travel a great 
deal, meet many types of people, enjoy the success I have reached. Up to 
recently I was content to give my life to my work and the compensations it 
brings. But now I have fallen in love with a good man, thirty years old, who 
wants to marry me. He also wants a home and children. I want to marry him 
but I don’t want to give up my work. Cannot the two, marriage and my career, 
be combined? ; 

Solution: The answer is No, they cannot be combined in conformity with 
the designs of God. We say this with full awareness of the facts that there 
are many women who are attempting, with or without the connivance of 
their husbands, to combine a career with marriage, and that society approves 
and sometimes praises their effort. 


Your job is obviously a full time activity. Marriage is also a full time 
activity for a woman who enters into it according to the plan of God. You 
cannot rightly enter into marriage and exclude having children so that you 
may keep up with your job. You cannot marry rightly and plan on having 
children, if God so wills, but also on abandoning them to the care of others 
after they have been born so that you may go back to your job. Moreover 
the man whom you love has a right to ask you to make a home for him if 
you consent to marry him, instead of merely joining him for dinner and the 
evening when you happen to be in town together. 

Therefore you have to make a choice. It is either your job or marriage. 
We add that it would not be wrong, if your prospective husband agrees, to 
work at your job after marriage until a child is well along on its way. Nor 
would it be wrong if, after some years of marriage, it became clear that you 
could not have children, to work on a part-time basis at your job, so long as 
you could make a home acceptable to your husband. 

Our advice, based on considerable experience with individuals in like 
circumstances, is that you marry and make a career out of being a good 
wife and mother. But if your job means so much to you that you know you 
would always be resentful of having given it up, or if you have any idea of 
marrying but trying to exclude motherhood and home-making from your 
marriage, then give up the idea of marrying and carry on with your “career.” 
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How to See the Pope 


Both Catholics and non-Catholics making a trip to Rome should know this 
much about how one goes about having an audience with the Pope. 


C. D. McEnniry 


“WHAT! Going abroad this summer? 
How thrilling! Which country will you 
visit?” 

“Oh, all of them. England, Ireland, 
Denmark, France, Spain... . ” 

“And Italy?” 

“Oh, of course! Italy and Rome. 
And see the Pope. Say, how do we go 
about it to get into the Vatican? My 
aunt was there one time. She said you 
had to untangle yards and yards of red 
tape to get to the Pope at all, and then 
go through endless stupid formalities 
after you did reach him. But that was 
years ago; maybe it’s simpler now.” 

“Tt is simpler now. And that for two 
reasons: because we had a war and 
because we have a Pope so understand- 
ing and so self-forgetting as Pius XII.” 

“What’s the war got to do with it?” 

“The war brought very many soldiers 
to and through Rome — millions of 
them, in fact. Now, it is hard to be a 
soldier, stepping high today and at the 
same time knowing that tomorrow you 
must go out and paw in the mud and 
freeze in the snow and crawl through 
the barbed wire, and, maybe, get a leg 
blown off or be blinded for life or take 
a bayonet-thrust in the belly. It is hard. 
But after hearing a few words from the 
Pope in the old home tongue and get- 
ting his blessing, these boys were better 
able to keep their mental balance, to 
do what they had to do, and to do it 
like reasonable human beings, never 
losing, even in the fury of deadly com- 
bat, their hold on the ideals and the 
principles that make a man a man.” 

“You mean the words and the bless- 


ing of the Pope would do that for the 
Catholic boys.” 

“T mean — and, from actual obser- 
vation, I know — it did that for non- 
Catholics too, all the way from the 
GIs to the ‘top brass.’ The Pope is the 
visible representative on earth of Jesus 
Christ who died for the non-Catholic 
just as well as for the Catholic. There- 
fore, the non-Catholics are, at least in 
the intention and desire of Jesus 
Christ, the Pope’s children, too. It was 
a father’s blessing the Pope gave them. 
They took it like sons; and it did them 
good.” 

“But you said the war did away with 
the formalities of a papal audience, or 
at least simplified them.” 

“It did. The fixed procedure had al- 
ways been to bring credentials, on the 
strength of these credentials, obtain a 
ticket, then present that ticket upon de- 
mand of the sentries when passing from 
room to room on the way to the audi- 
ence hall. But the soldiers had no cre- 
dentials, or those they had had, went 
up in smoke in the last encounter with 
a flame-thrower. Without credentials 
how could he get a ticket? Pope Pius 
XII said: ‘His uniform is his ticket.’ 
No matter what his outfit, no matter 
what his army, no matter which side he 
was on, the Pope’s standing orders 
were: when a soldier in uniform pre- 
sents himself at the big bronze door of 
the papal palace, admit him to the very 
next audience. His uniform is his 
ticket.” 

“Did that hold for the Nazi uniform 
or for the black shirts of Mussolini’s 
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gang?” 

“It held for every soldier in uni- 
form.” 

“Ah, so then it’s true! The Pope did 
favor the totalitarian states and the 
dictators!” 

“The Pope did not favor anybody. 
Neither did he designate the armed 
forces of any recognized power, wheth- 
er Fascists or Yankees, as a ‘gang.’ 
True father that he is, he never refuses 
to receive a son and bless him to help 
him to be good.” 

“But, my Goodness! Couldn’t the 
Pope see the sinister designs of Mus- 
solini and Hitler! Why any half-wit 

1? 

“The Pope could see everything 
much more clearly than you or I. He 
had the information, and he had a life- 
time of experience with the operations 
— and sometimes with the hypocrisy 
and lying — of cabinets and chanceller- 
ies. He saw a lot. But he did not pub- 
licly proclaim all he saw. He was never 
asked to do so. Had he been asked and 
heeded, he would have been able to 
give a decision fair to all and avert the 
war. But unfortunately not everybody 
wants a decision ‘fair to all.’ ” 

“If he saw every soldier, irrespective 
of nation, how did he do it? I thought 
he had other work to do.” 

“He did it by overstraining his fine 
mind, by driving at top speed his phy- 
sical capabilities, by working until the 
early hours of the morning on his many 
weighty and difficult problems, by re- 
nouncing every personal comfort and 
relaxation in order to put himself at 
the disposal of all, to be in truth what 
every Pope signs himself, ‘Servus Ser- 
vorum Dei — Servant of the Servants 
of God.’ Meeting so many men of every 
nation, speaking to each group in their 
own language, and adding all this to 
an already over-loaded schedule would 
have sapped the vitality of many a 
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younger and healthier man. Most cor- 
roding of all was the psychological 
strain. Remember that Rome was un- 
der the dominion of, successively, the 
Fascists, the Royalists, the Nazis, the 
Allies, the Republicans. And under all 
these different regimes every word he 
spoke was recorded, scrutinized, mis- 
used, if possible, to pretend that he had 
condemned this party or that, or abused 
to attack his own august person. He 
could not make the most unbiased and 
reasoned statement but what some fa- 
natical party-man or rabid Pope-eater 
would raise a howl: ‘Unfair! Unfair!’ ” 

“How did these different groups treat 
the Pope while they held Rome?” 

“They offered him no personal vio- 
lence, though some of them came as 
near to it as they dared. The Nazis 
strung a cordon of machine-gunners 
around the Vatican ‘To protect the 
Pope,’ they said. Everyone entering or 
leaving was closely scrutinized. Nazi 
soldiers dared not take advantage of 
the Pope’s concession, ‘His uniform is 
his ticket.” Redemptorist priests, who 
had been forced to serve as common 
soldiers in the Nazi army, could not 
bear to miss an audience with the Pope 
the only time in their life in Rome. 
They would come to the General 
House of the Redemptorists. Here they 
would be received with exquisite kind- 
ness by the superior general, given a 
Redemptorist habit and a companion 
to accompany them to the Vatican to 
receive the Pope’s blessing.” 

“Very interesting! And very easy to 
see the Pope — during the war. But 
now that the war is over and J have a 
chance of going to Rome, it seems the 
red tape and the stupid formalities are 
being restored, though, as you say, ina 
somewhat milder form.” 

“You don’t like ‘stupid formalities.’ 
Why don’t you set the pace and stop 
insisting on them yourself? The neigh- 
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bor across the way, with whom you 
have a mere speaking acquaintance, 
pushes open your door without knock- 
ing, sits on your piano, invites himself 
to share your lunch and eats the peas 
with his knife. Is he breaking just 
‘stupid formalities?’ No; he is showing 
himself ignorant, boorish, ill-bred, be- 
cause he is disregarding laws of polite- 
ness — arbitrary laws, yes, but accept- 
ed by all people of good taste. Now if 
there are certain arbitrary laws which 
I must observe when I enter your 
house, and you do not call them 
‘stupid,’ why should those laws be 
called ‘stupid’ which long usage and 
good taste prescribe for those entering 
the Pope’s house? Everybody who has 
learned the ABC’s of politeness expects 
to find an authorized manual of eti- 
quette in every royal court; he is dili- 
gent in mastering it and exact in ob- 
serving it. Countless Americans, with 
proper credentials, have had access to 
the court of St. James (England). 
They know the protocol: approach the 
throne with a certain step — bow — 
receive the King’s greeting — answer 
his questions in a quiet voice — with- 
draw. Just before the war, Ribbentrop, 
flushed with the pride of Nazi power 
and arrogance, presumed to ignore 
‘stupid formalities.” He goose-stepped 
up to the throne, raised his arm in the 
Nazi salute, shouted ‘Heil Hitler,’ and 
forced a rough handshake on the king. 
British self-restraint restricted itself to 
lifted eyebrows, but Baron von Rib- 
bentrop, Ambassador of the German 
Reich to the court of St. James, was 
never again admitted to an audience. 
Perhaps, who knows?, politeness might 
have preserved friendliness (Ribben- 
trop had charm when he chose to flash 
it), and friendliness might have found 
another way of settling differences be- 
tween the two cousin-nations besides 
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war 

“Don’t worry, Reverend. Ill not 
shock the Pope by singing the Star 
Spangled Banner. I see there must be 
some sort of rules once I am in the 
presence of the Pope. But why so much 
red tape before I can get there?” 

“Because an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure. Popes are 
not expendable, and crack-pots are 
legion. You know you are not a crack- 
pot, but the Pope’s officials do not 
know it. Get somebody to reassure 
them, and they will receive you with 
open arms — or words to that effect. 
That is not enough red tape to hang 
anybody.” 

“Then what did you say I must do 
to have an audience?” 

“In sackcloth and ashes I beg your 
pardon. I believe that was the original 
question. But somehow, in my garrulo- 
usness, I got away from it. There are 
many ways. Here is one that is simple 
and sure. Through the parish priest 
who knows you — whether you are 
his Catholic sheep or his Protestant 
lamb, — get a testimonial letter from 
the bishop. After you reach Rome go 
to the big bronze door of the Vatican. 
Wave that letter at the Swiss Guard if 
they are too dumb to understand your 
classical Italian. Go up the steps to the 
office they indicate. There you will re- 
ceive a ticket indicating the day and the 
hour you may see the Pope. You will 
be charméd with the Gaelic accent of 
the Irish Christian Brother who has a 
post in that office for the likes of you.” 

e 

P.S. While that friendly waiter is 
filling your glass from the water carafe 
in your hotel, confide your secret to 
him. He will tell you everything: how 
to go — where to go — when to go — 
what to wear — where to get it — 
everything. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


Catholic Parents of Public School Children 


It is well known that there are millions of Catholic children in the 
United States who cannot attend a Catholic school because there is 
none attached to their parish or in their neighborhood. Parents of 
such children have a very special and serious obligation to make up 
for the lack of religious instruction in the school the children must 
attend. The obligation takes these forms: 


1. They must use their parental authority to see to it that the 
children regularly attend the catechism classes arranged by their 
pastor, and the vacation school of religion if one is held in the par- 
ish during the summer months. It is beyond all doubt that parents 
who callously and continually neglect to send their children to cate- 
chism classes are guilty of a serious sin of neglect toward their 
children’s religious education. 


2. They must use their parental interest and love to talk frequently 
to their children at home about the important truths of their religion, 
to go over catechism lessons with them, and to encourage in them 
the habit of receiving the sacraments often and worthily. All parents, 
even those with children in Catholic schools, are bound in some 
measure by this duty. However, it is especially binding on those 
whose children hear nothing about their religion in school. 


3. They must try to build up in their children’s minds a strong 
and intelligent conviction of the truth of their Catholic religion, to 
offset the danger of their gradually coming to accept the heresy that 
“it doesn’t matter what you believe, or to what religion you belong.” 
At the same time they must inculcate in their children a deep respect 
for the religious convictions of others, and unfailing charity toward 
all their neighbors, no matter what their religious beliefs. 


By these means, parents who cannot escape sending their children 
to secular schools will do as much as they can to carry out their ob- 
ligation of providing a good religious training for them. At the same 
time they should never give up the conviction that nothing can fully 
take the place of a Catholic school education, nor the desire to be 
able to provide one for their own children. 

















The Exile 


This portrait of a family and an individual is taken directly from real life. 
From a temporal viewpoint it is merely depressing. From a spiritual viewpoint 


it is tragic. 


L. G. Miller 


IF THE READER of these lines had 
visited the home of Myron Jones one 
evening a few months ago, the chances 
are he would have come away de- 
pressed rather than inspired by what he 
saw. 

Mr. Jones and his family live in the 
village of Gribbonville, Missouri, and 
if we look in upon them at their eve- 
ning meal on a day early in July, it is 
because of the rather instructive chain 
of circumstances which Providence be- 
gins to unwind at this particular time. 

But first to locate them a little more 
particularly: One hundred yards from 
the Jones front door, highway 61 
stretches out in its winding path 
southwest through Missouri and into 
Arkansas. Beyond their home lies the 
village, a small and dismal looking col- 
lection of unpaved streets and unpaint- 
ed stores, and a general atmosphere of 
complete stagnation. Not much of the 
traffic wheeling past on the highway is 
diverted into this dried-up oasis; nor 
are the natives seemingly interested in 
having it otherwise. The bustling little 
city of Poplar Bluff is not far to the 
north, and not many miles to the south- 
west lies the Arkansas border, where 
the traveller enters the full sweep of 
the Ozarks, and can find prosperous 
and well-advertised stopping places. 

But for this stretch of country — 
some thirty miles — and this particular 
stopping place of Gribbonville, there 
seemed to be no future, only decaying 
past. 

The Jones residence fit into the pat- 


tern of Gribbonville, and shared in its 
decay. It was an old house, badly in 
need of paint. One of the porch pillars 
was missing, and the roof over the 
porch tilted crazily. What little grass 
there was in the yard had long since 
given up the ghost; it lay brown and 
unkempt in the pitted front yard. 

For years there had not been a sum- 
mer like this for heat. Each successive 
day the temperature seemed to edge 
upward, and the wind, when it arose, 
was like a hot blast from the mouth of 
a furnace. Continued weeks of drought 
had seared and blasted the young cot- 
ton, and for the Jones’s, whose econ- 
omy was wrapped up in the few acres 
they tilled beyond the village, this was 
catastrophe. They would struggle some- 
how through the winter, and they bore 
up stoically under their burden, but 
foreboding lay thick upon them. 

Inside their home there was not 
much more to excite particular atten- 
tion. A large front room served as liv- 
ing room and dining room together, 
and from the only other room on the 
first floor, the kitchen, an almost visible 
wave of heat from the wood stove 
rolled through the house. 

The room itself was neat enough, 
and at the table, which was covered 
with a red and white checked gingham 
cloth, the family intent upon their sup- 
per, seemed oblivious to the stifling 
heat. There were four adults and two 
small children at the table, while an 
infant lay on a blanket stretched out on 
the floor in one corner of the room. 
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Of the adults, Mr. Myron Jones and 
his wife were the owners of the place, 
although for some time past, Mr. Jones 
had not been guilty of much physical 
exertion in running it. He complained 
constantly of certain digestive disturb- 
ances, although, watching him put 
down his meal, one might have in- 
dulged in a certain amount of sceptic- 
ism. At any rate, the burden of work- 
ing the farm fell upon the younger 
Jones, surnamed Jewell, who, with his 
wife, lived here upon sufferance of 
their elders. The three small children, 
of course, belonged to the younger 
couple. 

And so, we come upon them just as 
the clatter of knives and forks is dying 
down, and Mr. Jones senior, having 
satisfied the wants of the inner man, 
leans back in his chair and is ready for 
the amenities. 

“Had quite a time over in town this 
afternoon,” he observed, picking his 
teeth with a splinter of wood. 

It was not an extraordinary remark 
in itself, but it caused the others at the 
table to glance at the speaker with 
languid interest. Anything at all that 
happened in this town was news. 
~» “What happened, paw?” said his 
spouse. Mrs. Jones was somewhat past 
middle age, and though gaunt and thin 
in appearance, her sharp, angular fea- 
tures gave her an air of strength and 
inflexibility. She was a member, along 
with her husband, of the local Pente- 
costal church, and no one was more 
active or determined or uncompromis- 
ing in measuring up to its teachings. 

“Well,” said paw, “one of these 
travelling preachers come into town, 
and he started hootin’ and _ hollerin’ 
right on the corner in front of the drug 
store.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Said he was there to announce a 
meeting tonight at 7:00 in the open lot 
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beside the courthouse. I didn’t pay 
much attention to him. Had his collar 
on backwards. Said he was a Catholic 
priest.” 

Young Mrs. Jones at the end of the 
table raised her eyes quickly at the 
speaker and then lowered them again. 
Half-forgotten memories of the past 
raced into her mind. Her home in 
Austria in the little village of Neubau, 
where the word Catholic held a far dif- 
ferent significance than in her present 
surroundings. For no reason at all, she 
suddenly thought of the scene Sunday 
morning after Mass in the village 
church, with all her friends and rela- 
tives and townsfolk chatting gaily in 
the churchyard. She closed her eyes as 
a wave of homesickness swept over her. 

Mrs. Jones senior meanwhile had 
given vent to something between a sniff 
and a snort. 

“Should have run the critter out of 
town,” she said with flat finality. 

Mr. Jones, having delivered himself 
of his news, sat picking his teeth medi- 
tatively. For him there was simply no 
further interest in the wandering 
preacher. The phrase “Catholic priest” 
had its connotation for both him and 
his wife, and the connotation was not 
complimentary. But personal hostility, 
while at the doorstep, had not yet en- 
tered their minds. 

The younger Mr. Jones was looking 
at his wife. He was a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered young man in his late twenties. 
Like many of his contemporaries, he 
had been uprooted eight years before 
from his native soil, fitted into a mili- 
tary uniform, and deposited after a 
suitable interval at an army camp a few 
thousand miles away on the Danube 
river just at the edge of the American 
zone of occupation in Austria. 

It was here he had met Trudi, and 
had wooed and won her. Doubtless his 
primary interest in the girl had been 
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occasioned by loneliness; it might just 
as well have been some other girl he 
had met that first night strolling past 
the entrance of the camp. Similarly, it 
could not be denied that Trudi was 
motivated largely in her actions by a 
desire to get to America. With a couple 
of soldiers before young Jones, her in- 
terest along these lines had not borne 
fruit. With him, the affair had matured 
nicely. The necessary forms and docu- 
ments had been taken care of in due 
order, and four months before young 
Jones was scheduled to'be rotated 
stateside, the couple had been married 
by Captain Maywood, the Protestant 
chaplain of the post. 

There was also a Catholic chaplain 
on the post, and Trudi knew it well. 
But she was afraid to bring up the sub- 
ject of her religion, since her fiance was 
a regular attendant at the Protestant 
services. That was the way he had been 
brought up. And Trudi, who had been 
brought up quite differently, made her 
first great compromise at that point. 
After she had faced up to her family 
and made the definite decision, the rest 
seemed to be easy. Almost before she 
knew it, she found herself on shipboard 
with her husband and their child, born, 
of course, several months before the 
marriage took place. 

On shipboard the Catholic chaplain 
had asked her casually if she were a 
Catholic. 

“Why, no,” she replied. “I’m a 
Protestant.” 

After that she had not been bothered 
again. There had been the formalities 
in New York, the long trip by train to 
Missouri, and for six years, the life she 
had been leading there. She would not 
admit even to herself that she was dis- 
illusioned, although the alien surround- 
ings wore heavily upon her. Her moth- 
er-in-law especially she both hated and 
feared. But she had gone all the way 


trying to adjust. Each sabbath she at- 
tended the local Pentecostal church. 
Here she found the services utterly re- 
pugnant to her spirit, and after her 
parish church, crowded with adorn- 
ments and warm with the faith of gen- 
erations, she found this barren building 
ugly within and without. 

She had often talked privately to her 
husband about moving to the city, but 
he felt himself bound to his parents and 
his ailing father particularly, and in any 
case, in his slow-moving way, he was 
part of the picture here, and had never 
felt at home away from it. 

Supper finished, the two men sat on 
the rickety front porch as the women 
did the dishes and put the protesting 
children to bed. Afterwards, according 
to a set pattern, the younger couple 
made ready to walk into town. It was 
Tuesday night, one of the two nights 
in the week when a movie of ancient 
vintage was shown in the hall over the 
drug-store. 

“Stay away from that Catholic 
priest,” said the older Mrs. Jones with 
a short laugh as they left. She did not 
know Trudi’s secret. No one knew it 
except her husband. 

It was after seven when young Mr. 
Jones and his wife made their way 
slowly down what passed for the main 
street in Gribbonville, and approached 
the drug-store which was the center of 
activities in the community. A little 
knot of people had gathered across the 
street where the courthouse stood, a 
small, depressing building of red-brick. 
In the open lot next to it was a sound 
truck, and from the loud speaker issued 
the sound of music. It was a hymn, 
“Faith of our Fathers,” that was being 
played, and standing in back of the 
truck was the priest, the vehicle being 
so constructed as to afford him a plat- 
form. 


Young Jones and his wife paused 
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for a moment, just as the music came 
to an end, and heard the priest begin 
to speak. They could hear every word 
in the still summer air. There was noth- 
ing very elaborate about his words. He 
explained in simple language what the 
word Catholic meant, and discussed 
how the Catholic church believed 
wholeheartedly in the teachings of 
Christ, and claimed to be founded by 
Christ. Jewell and his wife, moved by 
some strange force, found themselves 
in the little circle of people standing 
close to the speaker. 

In about twenty minutes he had fin- 
ished his instruction. 

“Now,” he said, “We'll have a short 
interlude. During this time I will be 
glad to give to anyone who is interested 
a book which explains further what I 
have been talking about. I will then 
answer any questions you may have.” 

Most people are glad to get some- 
thing for nothing, and Jewell Jones 
was no exception. Nor, having been 
broadened by his travels, was he held 
back by the fear and prejudice which 
gripped many of his fellow townsfolk. 
He approached the priest, and Trudi 
followed close behind. 

“How do you do?” the priest said to 
Jewell. “I’m glad to see you here. 
You’re welcome to the literature.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jewell. 

“And this is your wife, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you do, ma’am? How are 
you standing the heat?” He was a 
young priest, with intelligence and sin- 
cerity in his eyes, and as he spoke, he 
mopped his brow in the closeness of 
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the summer night. 

“Oh, I get used to it after a while.” 

The priest smiled. 

“Let me make a guess about you,” 
he said. ““You have just enough accent 
in your speech to make me suspect you 
are a war bride.” 

“Why, yes, I am.” 

“See what a good detective I am! 
Where were you born?” 

“In Austria.” 

“Well! I was in Austria during 
World War II, as a chaplain. We stayed 
in Salzburg for a few weeks. What part 
are you from?” 

“T lived in Linz — or near it.” 

“Are you a Catholic?” the priest 
said. “Most Austrians are.” 

It was the moment Trudi had been 
subconsciously dreading. Something 
within her made her want to say yes. 
All the disillusionment and bleakness 
of her life rose up to stifle her. She 
thought of her children unbaptized, and 
of her husband, good in his own way, 
but so alien from her deepest desires. 
She thought of her mother-in-law, so 
narrow in spirit and sharp of tongue. 
Hope and fear and something like des- 
pair wrestled in her soul, but it was 
only a few seconds before she took her 
husband’s arm and replied: 

“No, I’m a Protestant.” 

The priest looked at her for a long 
moment, and then turned away, and 
Jewell Jones and his wife also turned 
away so as not to be late for the movie. 

As they walked ‘across the street to- 
wards the drug-store, the grey, pow- 
dered dust rose in little clouds about 
their feet. 


Alms 


Pour alms into the lap of the poor 
And that alms will pray to the Lord for you; 
Because as water puts out a fire, 


So alms extinguishes sin. 


Give alms, and behold, the whole world is yours.” 


The Breviary 
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How to Be a Practical Catholic 


This descriptive portrait of the practical Catholic may be seen in reality in 
the lives of many Catholics. If only it were seen in all! 


D. J. Corrigan 


A PRACTICAL Catholic is a person 
whose faith means so much to him that 
it gets into his blood, becomes a part 
of his daily life and furnishes the power 
and inspiration for everything he does. 
To him the Catholic religion is not just 
a collection of half-memorized beliefs 
that he carries around in his pocket like 
a memorandum book all week and then 
comes up with in church for an hour 
or so on Sunday morning. He is so 
convinced of the truth and importance 
of his faith that at all times and in all 
circumstances he thinks as a Catholic, 
speaks as a Catholic and acts as a 
Catholic. Such a Catholic is an inspira- 
tion to his fellow-man and a credit to 
the Catholic Church. Such a Catholic 
is: 

1. Practical in the church. A prac- 
tical Catholic is no stranger to his par- 
ish church. He is convinced that with- 
out the help of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament he can make no progress in 
grace, and he tries to assist at Mass and 
receive Holy Communion as frequently 
as he can, even when not obliged to do 
so. When occasion offers, he drops into 
the church for a short visit with his 
Lord. If the parish holds a mission, or 
retreat, or novena, the Forty Hours’ 
devotion or Lenten Services, he can 
usually be counted on to be present. 

2. Practical in his reverence. Be- 
cause of his reverence for his holy faith, 
the practical Catholic never wilfully 
embarrasses the Catholic Church. At 
Mass he is not one of the thoughtless 
who habitually arrive at the Gospel and 
dash out after the blessing, heedless of 


the venial sins they commit and the 
bad example they give to the young 
and to non-Catholics who usually are 
present. His genuflections show his 
faith in the Real Presence, and his re- 
spectful and attentive attitude prove 
that he has come to church to pray and 
to learn. He therefore never defiles the 
holy place by unnecessary conversation, 
laughter or boisterous conduct. After 
Holy Communion he will, as a rule, 
remain absorbed in prayer for some 
minutes after Mass, because he knows 
that his God is still within him. 

3. Practical in his confessions. The 
practical Catholic is convinced that he 
needs a right use of the sacrament of 
penance to save his soul. For that rea- 
son he has a definite time for confes- 
sion and usually goes to a regular con- 
fessor. He not only tells his sins but 
seeks advice from the priest as to how 
he can do better and advance in virtue. 
He calmly, seriously plans his confes- 
sion, and usually has a particular fault 
that he is trying to overcome or a spe- 
cial virtue that he is striving for, and 
upon this makes a report to his confes- 
sor. Such a Catholic cooperates more 
fully with the graces of the sacrament 
and speedily makes progress in holi- 
ness. 

4. Practical in his parish activities. 
The Catholic who esteems his faith 
above all else is not going to be a 
laggard in helping his pastor. He is 
willing, within reason, to sacrifice his 
time and effort, because he knows that 
it is his way to contribute to the salva- 
tion of souls. He will join the parish 
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organizations befitting his state and 
faithfully attend the meetings. He will 
not allow any petty jealousy, antagon- 
ism, hurt feelings or prejudice to pre- 
vent his participation in the good work 
being done. In short, he is the kind of 
parishioner whom the pastor will not 
hesitate to call when he needs a sponsor 
for the baptism of a convert, or a small 
repair job on the rectory, or any one 
of the extra little tasks for which priests 
so often have to depend upon laymen. 

5. Practical in his support of the 
church. The practical Catholic knows 
that his parish and the Church at large 
cannot survive and progress without 
money. He therefore considers it a duty 
in conscience to contribute according 
to his means. He is conscious, too, that 
he personally benefits from his gener- 
osity, for it not only affords him an op- 
portunity to exercise in a practical way 
the virtue of religion, but it strengthens 
his faith, his charity, his self-control, 
his patience and sometimes his courage. 
He realizes also that to maintain a 
school, make special repairs, or erect a 
building, demands extraordinary fund- 
raising activities. For that reason he is 
always ready to do all that he can to 
further such financial projects. 

6. Practical in his prayers. The fer- 
vent Catholic is convinced that he can 
get nowhere in his quest for holiness 
unless he prays—and prays often. He is 
ever conscious of our Saviour’s words: 
“We ought always to pray.” (Luke 
18:1) For that reason besides his 
prayerful moments in church and at 
home, he makes use of many precious 
opportunities of grace during each day: 
on his way to and from work, in mo- 
ments of decision or danger, in tempta- 
tion or trouble. His prayers, too, are 
the right kind of prayers: they are not 
all of the “give me” kind. Although he 
knows that prayers of petition are very 
necessary and valuable, he remembers 


also to say: “I adore You, I thank 
You, and I am sorry, God.” Best of 
all, he frequently meditates, i.e., unites 
some good solid thinking with his vocal 
prayers, considers what he ought to be 
and where he is failing, and ends his 
prayers with a sincere, firm resolution. 

7. Practical in his home. The parish 
church and school and the home are 
the real nurseries of Catholic character. 
In a way, though, the most important 
of these three is the home, for people 
spend most of their lives there. Good 
Catholics almost always come from a 
good Catholic home. For that reason 
the practical Catholic tries to make his 
home another sanctuary, where the 
spirit of faith is evident in the conver- 
sations, in the actions, in the triumphs 
and failures, in the joys and sorrows 
and in the hearts of those who live in 
it. Such a home will make use of the 
little reminders: the crucifix in plain 
view, pictures or statues strategically 
placed, the holy water fonts and maybe 
a little shrine. Such a home, too, will 
have its share of good Catholic litera- 
ture, to counferact the flood of poison- 
ed printed propaganda that is bound 
nowadays to filter through every front 
door. Finally it will be a home of family 
prayer, — at morning, at night, before 
and after meals, and in the evening the 
family rosary. A home that abounds in 
prayer will be a happy home. 

8. Practical in his family life. Faith 
teaches that though our love must em- 
brace all human beings, there is an 
order of preference to be followed in 
the practice of charity. Among those 
who have a special claim to our affec- 
tion are persons bound to us by ties 
of blood. The practical Catholic there- 
fore is not going to neglect his dear 
ones to spend his love on others. Be- 
cause the good Catholic puts into prac- 
tice the doctrines of his religion, he 
must, in marriage, be a spouse or par- 
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ent that all can rely upon and trust. 
He believes that matrimony is a sacra- 
ment and consequently tries to keep it 
holy, ever mindful of his need of God’s 
help in the often difficult obligations of 
his state. He knows that in rearing 
children, he is but a partner with God 
in the stupendous, sacred task of edu- 
cating sons and daughters. He is con- 
vinced that true marital love, with its 
ample opportunity for patience, sacri- 
fice and suffering, can lead him and 
his loved ones ever closer to the throne 
of God. Indeed, it is safe to say that, 
barring accidents, a marriage that 
unites two practical Catholics can 
never fail. 

9. Practical at his work. The prac- 
tical Catholic can be recognized by his 
scrupulous honesty, his unfailing fair- 
ness and his thorough dependability — 
at his work. Whether employer or em- 
ployee, he will fight for justice, but only 
by methods and weapons that are pru- 
dent and equitable. He does not parade 
his religion, and neither does he keep 
it under wraps: he usually prefers to 
let his conduct as a Catholic speak 
for itself. But when a favorable oppor- 
tunity offers, he will not keep silent 
about his faith, because he knows that 
there are many sincere non-Catholics 
who are looking for truth and he may 
be the only one that can reach them. 
Thus the real Catholic is a constant 
missionary, whether he speaks or not, 
in the shop, or office, or on the streets. 

10. Practical in his zeal. Lay Cath- 
olics come into daily contact with a 
hundred non-Catholics where a priest 
may meet only one. Quite frequently 
prospective converts are led to the 
priest for instruction by Catholic lay- 
men, but seldom, if ever, by a layman 
who is careless in the practice of his 
faith. On the contrary, the poor or bad 
Catholic can be mighty certain that by 
his bearing and example he has kept 


many sincere non-Catholics from enter- 
ing the Catholic Church. 

The practical Catholic will love his 
non-Catholic neighbors with a super- 


natural charity: he will pray for them 


and never neglect an opportunity, 
whether by speech or kindness or liter- 
ature, to draw them to the light. Con- 
scious that the critical eyes of the world 
are upon him because he is a Catholic, 
he will ever keep in mind his responsi- 
bility for the souls of others, confident 
that if he perseveres as a practical 
Catholic, he will be doing his utmost 
to spread the priceless benefits of his 
holy religion. 

But his zeal extends also to those 
within the fold. For that reason he will 
do his best, by prayer and exhortation, 
to: sustain the weak, to strengthen the 
tempted, to encourage the disheartened, 
to guide and assist the orphaned, and 
to bring back the fallen-aways. His 
zeal will be apparent, too, at the time 
of serious illness or accident, for he 
will be the first to call a priest to the 
scene as soon as possible. 

11. Practical in his loyalty to coun- 
try. No one knows better than the fer- 
vent Catholic the calumny in the accu- 
sation that a Catholic cannot be a good 
citizen, because he is subject in spirit- 
ual matters to the Pope. The irony in 
such a falsehood lies in the fact that a 
Catholic cannot be a good Catholic un- 
less he tries to be a good citizen, in as 
much as he must regard true loyalty to 
his country as an obligation in con- 
science. In consequence, the true Cath- 
Olic, if he be a private citizen, will vote 
honestly, pay his just taxes, and obey 
the laws of the land, unless such be 
immoral. In time of crisis or danger he 
is bound, sometimes even to the point 
of taking part in war, to defend the 
common good from invasion or op- 
pression. If he be a public official, he 
must scrupulously observe his oath to 
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perform his duty exactly, with prejudice 
to none and benefit to all. 

12. Practical in his good manners. 
A practical Catholic will always be a 
gentleman, for genuine politeness is 
inseparable from Christian charity. 
Rudeness and boorishness are usually 
the products of ignorance, bad will, 
selfishness or prejudice, evil qualities 
that are entirely out of place in one 
who is sincerely trying to imitate the 
kind and gentle Christ. It may be that 
a practical Catholic is not always the 
acme of polish and congeniality, but 
it will be more from a defect of tem- 
perament than from any conscious fail- 
ing. If he meditates as a true Catholic, 
he will have too great a sense of his 
own weakness and deficiency, and too 
real an appreciation of the worth and 
dignity of every human soul, no matter 
what its station or condition, ever to 
look down upon or deliberately injure 
a fellow-creature. 

13. Practical in his amusements. 
The practical Catholic will be the same 
kind of person in his play as in his 
work or prayers. Because his faith 
teaches him that a proper amount of 
recreation is necessary and good, he 
will enjoy to the full a game or vaca- 
tion or the company of friends, all the 
more so because there is order in his 
life and peace in his soul. Knowing that 
amusements often have a greater effect 
on one’s character than the more seri- 
ous pursuits of life, he will be very 
careful that his recreations be in accord 
with Christian ideals and propriety and 
that they do not give the slightest ex- 
cuse for scandal. And since companion- 
ships mean so much in one’s leisure 
hours, he will cautiously screen his 
permanent friends, to make certain that 
nothing in these associations ever ruins 
his friendship with Christ. 

14. Practical in his knowledge of 
faith, It is safe to say that a Catholic 
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who does not understand his religion 
well, will not be a good Catholic. He 
will neither know what he is to do, nor 
be concerned enough to practice his 
faith, especially when it demands some 
things that are hard. What we are in- 
terested in, we usually take pains to 
learn, even at great sacrifice. Just be- 
cause he esteems his religion as the 
most important element in life, the 
practical Catholic will with evident 
pleasure read his diocesan paper, or 
good religious magazines, or the Cath- 
olic books that he can procure. For 
the same reason he will be most atten- 
tive to sermons, certain that though the 
preacher may not be a paragon of elo- 
quence, there will always be something 
that he can learn for the benefit of his 
soul. 

I have known of non-Catholics who 
have remained out of the Church, some 
permanently and others for years, be- 
cause of an ill-informed remark from 
Catholic lips that wholly misrepresented 
the Catholic religion. The practical 
Catholic will want to avoid such a 
calamity at all costs and for that rea- 
son will strive to understand his faith 
so well that he can answer the ques- 
tions and doubts of his non-Catholic 
friends not only exactly but in a way 
that appeals to both their minds and 
their hearts. 

15. Practical in his speech. Since 
most people believe that “out of the 
mouth the heart speaketh”, they judge 
a person and his family and often his 
religion by his speech. Certainly some 
Catholics make a very bad impression 
by the vile and irreverent venom that 
spews from their lips. For that reason 
malicious gossip, blasphemy and curs- 
ing, the abuse of the Holy Name, the 
sordid stories and expressions that 
smack of the barnyard should never be 
heard from the mouth of a practical 
Catholic, The Catholic above all has 
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every reason to know that such irrever- 
ent and unbecoming talk is usually a 
cloak that hides a weak, cowardly na- 
ture. He should be just too sturdy in 
his convictions ever to lower himself 
by filthy speech either because others 
do it or because he feels the need of 
appearing strong or popular to his fel- 
low-men. On the contrary, the fervent 
Catholic will be clean and reverent in 
all that he says: his deep evaluation of 
his religion and his sincere respect for 
others will habitually incline him to 
speak with reverence of his God, his 
Church, his bishops and priests, and of 
his neighbor. 

16. Practical in his charity. Religion 
that does not lead to true brotherly 
love is counterfeit. That is why the 
practical Catholic will try to possess a 
heart as big as his Saviour’s, especially 
for his neighbor in need. Such a Cath- 
olic is usually active in the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, or some other kindred 
group. But his charity does not wait for 
organized help to demand his time and 
effort; he is ever ready, within the limits 
of reason, to answer a call for help and 
to do it “on his own”. It may be some- 
one who needs a job, or food or guid- 
ance, or an encouraging word, or some- 
times a priest. His charity, too, will be 
evident in many other ways — visiting 
the sick, consoling the sorrowful espe- 
cially at a wake or funeral, praying for 
the poor souls, affording transporta- 
tion to the old and lame for Mass, even 
sometimes baby-sitting for young cou- 
ples who would otherwise be perma- 
nently confined to the home. No one is 
excluded from his love because of na- 
tionality, creed or color. Such a good 
Catholic, in his willingness to expend 
himself for his neighbor, accomplishes 
an immense amount of good for his 
Church and for souls, and besides, he 
experiences from his generosity a hap- 
piness that is rare in this world, 


17. Practical in his penance. No one 
realizes more than a practical Catholic 
that his religion is not always easy. He 
knows that it demands sacrifices and 
struggles that are hard on fallen human 
nature. But the fervent Catholic is also 
conscious that it can easily be done if 
he prays and if he conditions himself 
by a moderate amount of penance. For 
that reason he is not unwilling to ab- 
stain from meat on Fridays nor to cut 
down on his food on fast days. In addi- 
tion one finds him usually making 
a surprising number of voluntary acts 
of self-denial. 

The astonishing thing about penance 
is that when good Catholics practice it, 
they feel happier for it. They are con- 
vinced that a religion that does not de- 
mand sacrifices is only contributing to 
weakness. To them penance implies 
self-control, cooperation with grace, 
payment of the debt of temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin — and sometimes 
better health. 

18. Practical in his purity. One of 
the “lost virtues” of this age is purity. 
In fact, so debased has our world of the 
present time become in matters of the 
sixth commandment, that many people 
in the world try to justify sexual viola- 
tions as necessities of nature or needed 
experience. The greatest “debunker” of 
that argument is the purity of millions 
of Catholics. There are men who are 
converts to Catholicism today mainly 
because in their youth they became ac- 
quainted with Catholic girls who were 
pure. 

The practical Catholic is convinced 
that there is no vice more dangerous to 
his eternal salvation than impurity, for 
it is so easy to fall into a bad habit and 
it means a terrific struggle to pull one- 
self out of it. He also knows that it is 
impossible to preserve his purity of life 
unless he avoids danger, prays especial- 
ly in temptation, and frequently ap- 
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proaches the sacraments of penance 
and Holy Communion. But with these 
spiritual aids and his own vigilance the 
fervent Catholic can and does remain 
pure. 

19. Practical in misfortune. Whether 
willing or not, all men must face the 
fact that they will suffer during life. So 
often it is the good and innocent who 
are the victims of pain and sorrow, and 
sometimes of the sins of others. Athe- 
ists, pagans and worldlings can give no 
satisfactory explanation of this and 
consequently often succumb to despair. 
But the practical Catholic can usually 
take all life’s misfortunes in stride, 
mainly because he has never permitted 
himself to become too attached to the 
pleasures and riches and goods of this 
earth. 

To the Catholic there is a value in 
suffering; but to anyone who has not 
set his heart on heaven a8 his lasting 
and perfect home it is completely 
meaningless. The practical Catholic 
knows that pain, much as human nature 
shrinks from it, has a strengthening and 
ennobling effect upon one’s soul, espe- 
cially when one reflects that the hours 
of sorrow can be very meritorious in 
God’s estimation. Because Our Lord 
freely chose suffering and because the 
saints followed his example, the way 
of the cross in life is looked upon as 
the shortest and surest road to eternal 
happiness. Besides, the fervent Catho- 
lic is certain that, when suffering comes 
upon him, he will have the unfailing 
aid of One who has gone through it 
all Himself — our Saviour. For that 
reason he can be patient, courageous, 
confident and even content in his 
affliction. 

20. Practical to death. The more a 
person is a stranger to God and the 
truths and practices of religion, the 
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more uncertain and horrible is bound to 
be the fact of death. That is why most 
people try to put the idea of death out 
of their minds completely, why some 
behold their friends and relatives drop 
off one by one, with apparently never a 
real thought about the fact that they 
too must die, also why many, even in 
their later years, plan and struggle and 
sometimes sin as though they would be 
on this earth forever. Then when death 
comes, most often they are totally un- 
prepared. 

It is not so with the practical Catho- 
lic. From the moment he begins to 
learn the catechism from his mother’s 
lips, he becomes acquainted with the 
realistic fact that one day he will leave 
this life and enter eternity. As he grows 
older he will believe and try to prac- 
tice the advice of the saints that “medi- 
tation on death is a shortcut to heaven”. 
There is so much in Catholic living 
that reminds him of his dying, — the 
funerals he attends, prayers for the 
souls in purgatory and every requiem 
Mass. Moreover, Catholic literature 
and sermons do not dodge the thought 
of death. 

In this way the fervent Catholic’s 
life is directed by and planned on the 
remembrance of the plain fact that 
some day he is going to die; and though 
he frequently meditates on death, it 
does not make him despair or feel 
overly fearful and depressed. All life 
long he prays for a happy death, that 
he will be in the state of grace and be 
strengthened by the last sacraments of 
the Church. And as death draws near 
he is not afraid, because he is confident 
that he has tried, by fidelity to his reli- 
gion, to prepare to meet his God and 
he knows that God will help him to 
come home safely to heaven. And that 
is what he was made for. 


Our day of death is our day of birth for the second and much more im- 
portant part of our life. 
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Objective: 


Brazil (III.) 


More about the vast nation in which many American Redemptorists are 
laboring, not only to save abandoned souls, but to help fulfill the nation’s own 


motto: Order and progress. 


W.T. Cullen 


A STRANGER in a strange land wel- 
comes a guide, and what better guide 
than a native son reared in the home- 
land and educated in the States; one 
who is versed in the ways of his own 
people and appreciative of the views 
of a stranger. 

Such a guide the newly arrived 
American missionaries discover in the 
person of doutor Raul de Sousa Sam- 
paio. Doctor Sampaio (to rhyme with 
Ohio) is an informed guide. He knows 
Brazil. He provides background, and 
delights in a display of all the facts and 
facets of his subject, at least all at his 
command. 

He is of the north, though his views 
are not confined to any one region. 
He simply discusses Brazil and, with a 
great deal of enthusiasm, all things 
Brazilian. 

He tells his listeners: “If you live 
in Brazil, you are one of forty-five mil- 
lion people in the fourth largest coun- 
try in the world. (Russia, China, Cana- 
da, Brazil.) You live in a republic of 
twenty states, five territories, and a 
federal district.” 

Says the doctor: “Brazil is a country 
apart; it is so very large that it borders 
on each of the twelve other countries 
of South America except Chile and 
Ecuador.” 

He knows that his company are 
Americans. “You are in a land,” he 
says, “larger than the United States, 
but with fewer people—fourteen to the 
square mile; the U. S. has forty five.” 

He halts in the shade of a cool man- 


go tree. “In some places in Brazil,” he 
adds, “you find the seasons turned 
around. Winter is hotter than summer 
— February the hottest month of all, 
May and June the rainiest. August in 
Rio is cold.” 

He looks up at the sky. “Here in the 
north of Brazil,” he observes, “there 
are two seasons — the dry and the wet. 
Even in the dry season there is rain 
each afternoon. People will say: ‘Till 
meet you after the rain.’ ” 

Brazil has every form of civilization 
from the crudest to the most refined, 
from that of the jungle savage to that 
of the city dweller. 

“It is queer,” muses the doctor, 
“nearly all of our big cities are over at 
one side of the country, toward the 
ocean. The rest of this giant republic 
seems nothing but jungle and mountain, 
except, of course, for the great table 
land in the centre, and mighty rivers 
like the Amazon.” 

The Amazon may not be the longest 
river in the world, but it is without 
doubt the largest. The Mississippi is a 
colossal river, the Nile is next, the 
Hwang-ho of China is one of the 
world’s longest. The Amazon has more 
water than the three of them together; 
and yet it rises from a spring in the 
Andes that could be covered by a man’s 
hand. 

“When you Americans think of Bra- 
zil,” the doctor points out, “it is gen- 
erally in terms of Rio and the samba 
and coffee and the Amazon and Car- 
men Miranda. But Rio is only one of 
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our cities. Sao Paulo is another; it, too, 

has over a million people. Recife is the 
New Orleans of Brazil. Salvador is the 
size of Rochester in New York. Porto 
Alegre is as large as Columbus, Ohio. 
We have at least a dozen cities larger 
than Albany. 

“And no one,” he complains, ‘“‘out- 
side Brazil, ever hears of our rivers. 
The world thinks the Amazon our only 
river. But there is the Parana, far long- 
er than the famous Volga. The Madeira 
longer than the St. Lawrence. The Sao 
Francisco eighteen hundred miles long. 
And any amount of others. But,” he 
adds sadly, “who ever hears of Brazil- 
ian rivers?” 

The doctor tells his listeners, and 
truly, that all the world drinks Brazil’s 
coffee. It also eats and drinks Brazil’s 
chocolate, for the cacao market of 
Brazil is the second in the world. 

“Did you know,” he asks, “that 
many a Georgia and Carolina planter 
today raises cotton brought from Brazil 
in 1788? We have five million acres in 
cotton, and 198 million that could 
readily be planted.” And besides coffee 
and cotton Brazil has corn and rice 
and tobacco and other products galore, 
both vegetable and mineral. 

“One state alone,” says the doctor, 
“larger than Texas, is so rich in mines 
of every kind that its name is Minas 
Gerais — General Mines.” The con- 
tradiction of Brazil, however, (he omits 
to add) is that while the land is rich, 
the people for the most part are poor, 
along the Amazon extremely so. 

The various woods of Brazil are per- 
haps the most beautiful in the world. 
One has but to see a table made from 
Brazilian rosewood (jacaranda) to 
recognize a marvel of beauty in wood. 

“As to the samba,” the doctor waves 
a hand, “there are many regional 
dances; the samba is but one, popular- 

ized, an old slave dance of the Baianas. 
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In Brazil, polite people do not samba.” 

“Now, Carmen Miranda,” he goes 
on, “is a type of Brazilian. She sings, 
for example, the songs of the carioca, 
the folk of Rio. She wears the dress of 
the Salvador mulatta — high turban, 
necklaces, rings, ornate blouse, full 
skirts. She has many modinhas, ballads 
and cradle songs of Brazil, songs of the 
carnival and festa of Sao Joao. Yes, 
she is a type.” 

A woman from the interior pads 
along on bare feet. “We have many 
types,” says the doctor, “one differs 
from the other infinitely more than — 
say a New Yorker from a Californian. 
In your country,” he continues, “ex- 
cept for a shading of accent, people are 
nearly all uniform. Here differences are 
tremendous.” The cowboy of south 
Brazil has almost nothing in common 
with the caboclo of the north. The 
Negro of Bahia is a type, the caipira 
of the Amazon, the smart folk of Rio 
or Belo Horizonte a third. There are 
countless others. 

“Nothing in common,” repeats the 
doctor, “not even race, for one is of 
African stock, another Indian, another 
European, or of the islands of the 
Pacific. But,” he adds paradoxically, 
“all are Brazilians.” By which latter he 
perhaps wishes to stress the ties com- 
mon to all Americans, north and south 
— birth, language, nationality, loyalty, 
and in the case of our southern neigh- 
bors, faith. 

Flags hang from various buildings. 
It is a holiday throughout Brazil, the 
Fifteenth of November, Day of the 
Republic. “Everywhere, today,” an- 
nounces Doctor Sampaio, “‘you see the 
flag of Brazil flying in the breeze, green 
with a yellow lozenge. In the centre, a 
blue globe shows the sky over Brazil 
and the stars adorning the Brazilian 
heavens. Across the face of the azure 
globe runs the legend: Order and 
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Progress. 

The national colors, the doctor ex- 
plains, are really four: green for the 
jungles; yellow for still nature — the 
minerals and those things under the 
earth; blue for the night sky above 
Brazil as of November the fifteenth in 
the year 1889 when the republic was 
proclaimed; white for the love of peace 
in every true Brasileiro. 

Doctor Sampaio points to the flag. 
“You note,” he says, “that the banner 
of Brazil flaunts the Southern Cross 
amongst its twenty-one stars, one for 
each of the States, one for the Federal 
District. The people say that the top 
star is that of Our Lady.” 

Fearing that his listeners may not 
be acquainted with the Southern Cross, 
he elucidates. “You understand that 
here in the tropics there is scarcely a 
twilight. The sun goes beneath the hori- 
zon, and pronto, the night falls swiftly. 
The stars of the southern firmament 
appear — the Scorpion, the brilliant 
Dog-star, the blue Rigel, and, of 
course, the loved symbol of Brazil: the 
Southern Cross.” 

He knows that some of his company 
are newly arrived. “Your first night in 
Brazil you were shown the Southern 
Cross, n’e? It is seen from all parts of 
the country. The Brazilians claim it as 
their own. At Rio and Sao Paulo it is 
almost directly overhead. From the 
north it seems to hover above the 
southern horizon. The older people 
look up toward the Cross, blessing 
themselves. Brazil is the land of the 
Southern Cross, or, in the language of 
Brazil, the land of the Holy Cross.” 

He explains further that the Southern 
Cross is made of a number of stars 
forming a Cross, some say fifty-four, 
of which eighteen can be seen without 
a telescope. “Myself,” he says, inacon- 
fidential aside, “I have never seen more 
than five.” The four end stars are the 


most visible. The shape is perfect. The 
star at the end of the left arm is not as 
bright as the other three, because, as 
the people say, the left is the side of 
the Bad Thief. At any season of the 
year the star at the base of the Cross 
always points toward the South Pole. 
“Behold it there,” he exclaims, waving 
to the centre of the flag, “the Cruzeiro 
do Sul, the Southern Cross.” 

Doctor Sampaio strides along, the 
company in his wake. He allows them 
to absorb the atmosphere of Brazil. 
After, he will explain the details. The 
atmosphere is warm and tropical and 
Latin. Also it is distinctive — Brazilian. 

Many odors hover in the air: the 
odor of coffee roasting over thousands 
of hearths; the odor of rubber, fresh 
from the jungle roads; the odor of fish, 
piece de resistance at every sizeable 
meal in north Brazil; the odor of 
farinha, staff of life in a million homes. 
Odors known and unknown, good and 
bad, spicy, sweet, sour, sharp, pungent, 
musty, rancid, foul, fetid. Someone has 
called a Brazilian town “the city of a 
thousand odors”. Perhaps it could be 
matched, odor for odor, by more than 
one Stateside metropolis. Who knows? 
Who would care to experiment? 

People greet the doctor in the lan- 
guage of the country, Portuguese. 
Everywhere one hears the peculiar 
shushing, nasal sound — the tongue of 
Camoens, one-eyed Dante of Portugal. 
“Brazil is the only country of Latin 
America,” remarks Doctor Sampaio, 
“where Spanish is not the official lan- 
guage. True,” he admits, “the three 
Guianas, Dutch, French, and English, 
are not Spanish speaking; but they be- 
long to countries of Europe. They are 
scarely thought to be part of Latin 
America.” 

A street bears the name Goncalves 
Dias. 

“Even our language,” says the doc- 
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tor, “seems fated to remain unknown. 
At Heidelberg in Europe I met stu- 
dents of all races who quoted from 
Shakespeare in the original, Homer in 
Epic Greek; but that name yonder,” 
pointing to the street sign, “was to 
them more obscure than the fifth 
dimension.” 

This poet, explains the doctor, this 
master of Portuguese lyric, Antonio 
Goncalves Dias, was born in the 
Athens of Brazil, Sao Luiz in the state 
of Maranhao. He died in 1864. His is 
the greatest name in Brazilian verse. If 
the world in general had greater ap- 
preciation of the Portuguese tongue, 
Goncalves Dias might perhaps be rank- 
ed with Shakespeare or Goethe. 

“T will quote to you,” says the doc- 
tor, “from the works of Goncalves,” 
and standing, hat in hand, while the 
passers-by glance curiously, he de- 
claims from the Song of the Priest. 
With feeling then he recites the simple 
ballad of Goncalves, which has become 
the Brazilian “Home, Sweet Home” — 
Minha terra tem palmeiras. “There are 
palm trees in my country, and there 
sings the sabia.” (The sabia is a Brazil- 
ian edition of the robin.) 

The doctor puts on his hat. “Say 
honestly,” he asks, “have you ever be- 
fore heard the name of Goncalves 
Dias?” 

Each of the party says honestly that 


he never has. 

“The greatest of Brazilian poets,” 
repeats the doctor. He shakes his head. 

A man is seated beside a cenotaph 
to the brave dead. His eyes are puffy, 
half closed, his face mutilated. The 
stump of a pipe rests between his 
toothless gums. The fingers of one hand 
are lacking. A foot is horribly swollen. 
He asks for alms, and the doctor drops 
a coin. “A leper,” he remarks, as cas- 
ually as one might say “a peddler”. 

“A leper,” he repeats, seeing the 
startled look of his companions, “not 
yet admitted to the colony.” The com- 
pany wonders how one goes about 
being admitted to a leper colony, as if 
the dread disease were not warrant 
enough. 

“The colony,” adds the doctor, “is 
not a garden of delights. We have need 
here of much reform. Also, for our 
lepers, of another Damien, or perhaps,” 
turning to the Fathers, “of someone 
like the Redemptorist, Peter Donders, 
or Martinho Forner, who lived at the 
Santo Angelo Colony, and died a 
leper.” 

“Much reform,” the words linger. 
A flag hangs listless in the clammy air. 
Within its limp folds lie hid the prom- 
ises of the national motto: Order and 
Progress. 

A worthy purpose, still in great part 
to be realized. 


Female Reactions 


Pageant describes the reaction of a group of girls at a party who were told 
by the hostess that she wanted them to meet a lonesome and highly eligible 
bachelor. Their outcries were as follows: 


Athletic girl: “What can he do?” 


Chorus girl: “How much money does he have?” 


Society girl: “Who is his family?” 


Religious girl: “To what church does he belong?” 
Career girl: “What has he ever accomplished?” 


Stenographer: “Where is he?” 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On the Importance of Making a Will 
Illness in any form is a providential reminder of the certainty of death 
for us all. It need not cause unreasonable fear or panic, but it should make 
one think of what one will want to have done when death finally comes. 
One of the things that everybody should want to have done at the time of 
death is to have made a will. 


There are three reasons why every adult should take no chances on dying 
without having made a will. Even if a person’s belongings are meagre, the 


disposal of them should be prearranged for by an authentic will for these 
three reasons. 


First of all, everyone who owns anything should cherish the right that is 
his to determine the disposition of his possessions at death. In the course of 
history this right has been held sacred among all civilized peoples. It repre- 
sents both a privilege and a responsibility of ownership, and it is difficult to 
understand why there are so many people who refuse to use the privilege or 
to face the responsibility. 


Secondly, the making of a will represents the last opportunity given to an 
individual for practicing charity toward the poor, giving honor to God, and 
manifesting gratitude toward those who for special reasons deserve it from 
him. It is true that the laws of the state decree that the property of one who 
dies without a will shall be inherited by the closest relative. But they make no 
provision for charity or religion or special bequests to special benefactors of 
the one who dies without a will. At the same time the laws of the state give 


full authority to the property-holder to designate such legatees before his 
death if he makes an authentic will. 


Thirdly, making a will prevents the bitter and sometimes interminable 
squabbles that so often takes place over the property of one who died with- 
out a will, and often avoids the waste of a large part of the estate through 
the costs of expensive litigation. Moreover, most states even deduct from the 
inheritance taxes demanded in proportion to the bequests that are made to 
charity. If the souls of the dead are permitted by God to know what happens 
to their possessions after their death, many a one will regret bitterly in eter- 
nity that he did not make a will in time. Moreover, while yet alive, anyone 
can look about him and see some of the tragic things that happen over the 
property of persons who die without a will. 

Too many superstitiously put off making a will because they feel that this 
act may hasten their death. Such foolishness should be more than counter- 
balanced by the considerations above. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to express their minds about articles and 
opinions published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“Upon reading ‘Amongst Ourselves’ in the 
July, 1952 issue, I felt compelled to send 
this note asking that you change nothing 
in the content or format of THE LIGUORIAN. 
We, my family and friends, find THE 
LIGUORIAN the most interesting, helpful and 
satisfying Catholic publication we have ever 
read. As things stand now, I have a ter- 
rible time keeping THE LIGUORIAN on hand 
till the whole family has a chance to read 
it from cover to cover. Our friends and re- 
latives make off with each issue, vying with 
one another to get here for the first chance 
at the latest LiGuoRIAN. Thus it has been 
impossible to keep a library of these won- 
derful sources of pertinent Catholic infor- 
mation. We do hope, however, that we are 
contributing our bit to the spread of Cath- 
olic truth by letting our copies of THE 
LiGuoriAN take to the road. 
Mrs. P. O.” 
To date, as this letter and the following 
samples reveal, we have received nothing 
but objections to the idea presented by one 
reader that pictures and illustrations be used 
in THE LiGuoriAN. Our minds are still open 
to suggestions, however. Certainly the sug- 
gestion that every copy of THE LIGUORIAN 
be made to “take to the road” is one that 
we want to see followed. The many copies 
that we ourselves send out free to those who 
cannot afford to subscribe are our con- 
tribution to getting the truth around the 
world. Every subscriber can help us in this 
job. 
The editors 


Billings, Mont. 
“Regarding the suggestion quoted in 
‘Amongst Ourselves’ that pictures be used 


in THE LIGUORIAN, here is my comment: 
Please keep THE LIGUORIAN just as it is. I 
pass my copies along and everyone who 
sees them is of the same opinion. In each 
issue I have learned something new though 
I have been a Catholic for sixty-three 
years. I realize you cannot please everyone, 
but when I want real information, I don’t 
want pictures. 
Mrs. N. H. R.” 


Baltimore, Md. 

“Regarding the suggestion that you illus- 
trate THE LIGUORIAN, please leave it as it 
is. It is quite possible that rising costs may 
bring on an increase in price, and if so, that 
cannot be helped. But why make it more 
expensive by adding unnecessary pictures? 
Many Catholic publications are beyond the 
reach of a lot of us as it is. Besides, many 
of us still enjoy reading words in prefer- 
ence to looking at pictures. Another good 
feature of yours is that of completing ar- 
ticles without making the reader hunt 
frantically in the back to find the ‘con- 
tinued page.’ That trick is one of my pet 
peeves. I have never been able to under- 
stand why it is done. Do you know? If 
you use this please make it anonymous be- 
cause I am not in the habit of writing let- 
ters to editors and would be embarrassed 
if I were caught doing so. 

N. N.” 


The practice of making readers turn to 
back pages of some magazines for the con- 
tinuation of articles is tied up with the use 
of advertising. The purpose is to make peo- 
ple turn to the pages on which the adver- 
tisers spread their wares. THE LIGUORIAN ac- 
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cepts no paid advertising so it does not have 
to ask its readers to turn to page so-and- 
so to finish an article or story. . .. We 
beg readers not to be embarrassed about 
writing to the editors because so much 
good can be done by their letters. If there 
is embarrassment, their names can always 
be concealed under the initials N. N. 
The editors 


South Bend, Ind. 
“In the July issue you asked for com- 
ments on the suggestion that THE LiGuor- 
IAN be illustrated. I am not an educated 
man but I hope you will accept my re- 
marks for what they are worth. Your mag- 
azine, to my way of thinking, gives to 
Catholic as well as non-Catholic a very 
clear understanding of our duties to God 
and what we must do to save our souls, 
which is the one important thing to be 
looked for in a Catholic magazine. You 
give that information, and you do so with- 
out whitewash or apology. If one looks for 
a fancy cover and pretty pictures and miss- 
es the wonderful appeal to be found in the 
material on every page, then he is truly 
missing the best things. Your literature is 
the thing we all need in this day of Joose 
thinking. I say a prayer for your work the 
first thing every morning. 
W. J. Mc.” 
A great many free subscriptions are mad¢ 
possible by such prayers. We count on them 
more than on money. 
The editors 


Cleveland, Ohio 

“I prefer that your magazine continue to 
disregard photography. I consider your 
LIGUORIAN, the Franciscan Forum, and the 
Josephium Review indispensable to every 
well-read Catholic. A very cultured Metho- 
dist friend has asked me to send her THE 
LicuoriAN after I have read it. Every page 
of it is excellent reading. 


Detroit, Michigan 
“In regard to the criticism by a subscriber 
about the lack of pictures in THE LIGUOR- 
IAN, don’t change your set-up. You are not 
catering to the type of people who get their 
information through pictures. Your mis- 
sion, it seems to me, is far more important 
in helping people to solve their intimate 
problems and I think you are doing a grand 

job. Keep it up. 
A. J. H.” 


Pelham, N. Y. 
“How anyone can be inspired by pic- 
tures of a drooling baby, a diaper-losing 
baby, or a girl eating a hot-dog — is more 
than I can see. Yet these three pictures were 
featured in some of our Catholic magazines. 
We are always criticizing the secular mag- 
azines, so why should we ape their covers? 
From this you can see what appeal THE 
LIGUORIAN would have for me if it carried 
pictures. As it is now, it is always a pleas- 
ure to pick it up with its simple dignity and 

needed instruction. 
Mrs. L. C.” 


Lockport, N. Y. 

“This is my idea of pictures in THE 
LiGuoriAN. I think the way you write does 
not require pictures. The pictures form 
themselves in the mind of a reader from 
the descriptions you give of what is good 
or bad, right or wrong. If I could have had 
the Liguorian when I was 17 instead of 70, 
I would be much wiser and far more en- 
lightened in religious matters. Some of 
your articles brought before me and proved 
to me faults and shortcomings toward my 
family and friends that I never realized I 
had. I did not have to look at pictures to 
learn these things. Most young people of 
today read only comic books and know 
nothing about the important things of life. 
If you introduced some pictures for them, 
they would soon be begging for comics. 


Ase Pictures would take up much space and 
push up the cost. THE LIGUORIAN is a jewel 
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as it is. Once in a while an article appears 
that I don’t agree with. If we all had the 
same opinions we would all be ‘yes’ men, 
and our minds would be dull. 

J.H.C.” 


St. Paul, Minn. 

“This is to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed your magazine since receiving a 
subscription last Christmas. It has opened 
spiritual opportunities and vistas of the 
supernatural goal which have given me an 
incentive to work at and to follow. So 
many periodicals tell you from a lofty pin- 
nacle to be thus and so, with no explana- 
tion for going at it in the right way. Your 
technique is kind and understanding. I am 
a convert, and have thought I was pretty 
well informed in the past, but THE LiGuor- 
IAN gives a detailed and outlined incentive 
to spiritual intellectuality truly helpful. I 
cannot thank you enough. The copies I 
lend to others are either slow to be re- 
turned or else are not returned. Others en- 
joy the helpfulness of the articles too. As 
for your cover design, when I first saw it, 
I wasn’t very favorably impressed, but by 
the time that the second copy arrived, I 
felt differently. It would be more costly if 
the cover design was more eye arresting. 
Perhaps if it were sold in church vestibles 
in a bit more pictorial form like the Cath- 
olic Digest, which is published here in St. 
Paul, it would sell better. I do not know 
whether it has helped their sales, adding 
pictures. I like THE LiGUORIAN as it is. May 
our Lord continue to inspire you to inspire 
us to further our spiritual life and to love 
Him and our neighbors. 

Mrs. E.M.S.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The discussion in ‘Amongst Ourselves’ 
for July, concerning the use of pictures, 
etc., to increase circulation, alarmed me. 
While I am, of course, in favor of in- 
creasing your circulation, I am not in favor 
of so doing if one single article must be 
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sacrificed to inaugurate the ‘illustration’ 
idea. Add to, if you will, but please do 
not take anything away. In all sincerity I 
say that your magazine has taught me 
more and inspired me more than any piece 
of Catholic literature I have ever read, 
or for that matter any literature. May God 
continue to bless your work. 
Jee” 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“I agree with the editors that extensive 
illustrations in THE LIGUORIAN would not 
appreciably increase the number of its 
readers. I believe many more would no- 
tice it and thumb through it if color and 
pictures were used, but that type of read- 
er is not interested in anything but short 
captions under pictures and would probably 
discard the magazine when all the pic- 
tures were looked at anyway. Raising the 
price to provide for the change would be 
an unnecessary burden and even perhaps 
a prohibiting factor for some of the poor- 
er of your faithful readers. The problem 
of getting people to read your fine maga- 
zine, it seems to me, can be solved if only 
you can get them to read just one article 
as a start. Your thought provoking arti- 
cles on one’s personal problems are a 
sure-fire attraction for any mature person, 
if he can be drawn to begin reading it. 
Perhaps this can be effected by the use 
of a large illustration on each cover de- 
picting in an emotional manner one of the 
personal problems dealt with inside the 
magazine. This is suggested only if it can 
be done without prohibitive increase in 
cost. At any rate, please don’t change the 
style or contents of the magazine, and 
please don’t ever spoil it with advertising. 
Thank you for letting me express my opin- 
ions, and I'll continue to pray for the 
success of your good work. 

W. E. R.” 


Detroit, Mich. 
“Personally I would be very sorry to see 
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THE LIGUORIAN begin using pictures and 
the like. It is a refreshing change to see 
a magazine with straight-forward instruc- 
tion and reading entertainment. 

TG? 


Pekin, Ill. 
“Please enter my subscription to THE 
LIGUORIAN. I have read only three or four 
issues (which my sister gave me) and I 
make haste to add that it is the first Cath- 
olic magazine I have ever read from cover 
to cover and really enjoyed. Instead of pick- 
ing up the magazine and reading a few 
articles to fulfill my duty of absorbing 
some religious matter, I found myself pick- 
ing up THE LIGUORIAN in preference to the 

newspaper or a secular magazine. 
Mrs. R. G.” 


San Diego, Calif. 
“I like your magazine very much. It tells 
the truth, without watering it down. I was 
interested in your article about hell-fire 
preaching in the December issue. One of 
tmy complaints is that I rarely if ever hear 
a good old-fashioned ‘hell and damnation’ 
sermon on Sunday. I think we need this. 

Miss P. A. L.” 


Muskegon, Michigan 
“My sincere thanks for twelve months of 
good reading, of instructions so understand- 
ingly given, and of so much comfort and 
uplift. 
Mrs. A. F. J.” 


St. Paul, Minn. 
“Your publication has made a very active 
intelligent Catholic out of a confused mind. 
Thank you, and it is my prayer that other 
Catholics in name only will be guided 
toward sharing your wise and wonderful 
discussions. 


Miss S. R.” 


Madison, Wisc. 
“In your July issue you invite comment 
on the subject of pictures and _illustra- 
tions. Personally I am extremely well sat- 
isfied with THE LIGUORIAN without them. 
I certainly do not expect a spiritual book 
to be illustrated, and I would prefer to 
have you continue to give us meat. When 
meat is good, it requires no catsup. 
Miss E. C. M.” 
The above selections from the many let- 
ters received on the question of the value 
that illustrations would have in THE LI- 
GUORIAN has not left room this month for 
the many retorts on other topics. Not one 
letter has as yet been received, since the 
first one that brought up the subject, ask- 
ing us to turn THE LIGUORIAN into an il- 
lustrated magazine. The issue is not yet 
closed, and further communications on the 
topic will be welcomed, whether they are 
pro or con. The whole question, we feel, 
deserves the space it is here given. The 
sole purpose of the editors of THE LiGuor- 
IAN is “to spread the good word of truth,” 
the good news that brings happiness to 
people both on earth and in heaven. If pic- 
tures would help notably in achieving this 
purpose, if they would lessen the percent- 
age of subscribers who permit their sub- 
scriptions to lapse after a year or so, if 
they would really induce people to become 
readers who read little or nothing now, 
they would be used. The weight of opinion 
so far, seems to be against their accom- 
plishing these purposes, and we can only 
urge those who feel thus to use their per- 
sonal influence and opportunities to make 
readers out of their friends. . . . Next 
month’s “Readers Retort’ will publish let- 
ters received recently on such vital topics 
treated lately in THE LIGUORIAN as Free- 
masonry, rhythm, the salvation of non- 
Catholics, the morality of kissing, etc. 
The editors 


Humility leads to strength and not to weakness. It is the highest form of 


self-respect to admit mistakes and to make amends for them. 


John McCloy 
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For Non-Catholics Only 
F. M. Louis 


Force Used by Catholics 

Objection: It is natural that all who are not Catholics should resent the 
use of pressure tactics and force on the part of Catholics to make them con- 
form to the Catholic idea of morality and virtue. I have in mind, for ex- 
ample, the campaign waged by Catholics in Massachusetts to prevent legal- 
ization of the spread of birth-control information and service. It is all very 
well for Catholics to hold that birth-control is a sin; no one objects to that. 
But surely it is un-American and unjust for them to try to force non-Cath- 
olics to adopt the same code of morality. 

Answer: The use of the word “force” in this objection is unfortunate and 
even unjust. By itself the word ordinarily signifies some form of physical 
force, such as police action, mob violence, threats of bodily punishment, etc. 

Surely the power of the ballot can in no true sense be called a use of 
force, nor can the use of explanations and persuasive arguments to enlighten 
voters on issues that are to be decided by votes, be called force. Why is it not 
recognized that those who campaigned and voted for legalization of birth- 
control information, would, by the same measure, be guilty of trying to force 
their moral principles on Catholics? 

There is much more at stake here than a mere personal opinion of what 
is right and wrong. The question of whether birth-control information and 
materials should be made easily available has a serious bearing on the wel- 
fare of society. Every professional person who has any dealing with teen-age 
delinquency, for example, knows that the easy availability of birth-control 
information and implements intensifies the danger of moral corruption for 
young peop!e. Nor is it hard to prove that the same circumstance increases 
the tendency to selfishness in marriage, which in turn leads to divorce, adul- 
tery, wife-trading and a number of other great social evils. 

All the objections of Catholics, however, to any public legalization of 
birth-control propaganda rest fundamentally on their convictions that birth- 
control is contrary to the natural law, that no nation can flout any part of 
the natural law and long survive, and that even non-Catholics who are will- 
ing to study the matter carefully can be brought to see the evil of birth- 
control. When a Catholic has an opportunity of expressing these convictions 
by voting against a proposed law that will spread the practice of birth-control, 
he is not only not forcing his will or his conviction on others (any more than an 
individual who votes for the proposed law is thereby “forcing” his will on 
others) but he is even bound in conscience to express his conviction by voting 
and to try to help others to understand the importance of voting in the same 
way. 

It is understood by Catholics that a majority vote cannot decide a matter 
that has been fixed by God in His eternal moral law. The vote of each true 
Catholic, and whatever persuasive means he uses to influence the votes of 
others, are, nevertheless, an avowal of his submission to God’s law and his 
contribution to the welfare of society under that law. 
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Portrait of 


a General 


This is also a portrait of an army, and of a large part of the society of which 


it is, today, a prominent part. 


L. G. Miller 


OCCASIONALLY A BOOK appears 
which says a great deal more than the 
author intended, and which is signifi- 
cant as much for what is left out as for 
what is contained between its covers. 
Such a book, it seems to me, is one of 
the top best sellers of the past year, 
General Melville Goodwin, USA, by 
John P. Marquand. 

Mr. Marquand has had a highly suc- 
cessful career as a novelist. His first 
published novels were detective stories, 
centering around a remarkably efficient 
Japanese detective by the name of Mr. 
Moto. These slick and highly readable 
stories gave quite a reputation to their 
author, but in time he tired of them, 
and set himself to more serious literary 
work. 

The first novel of this new phase was 
called The Late George Apley, which 
appeared in 1938. It won immediate 
acclaim and success, was a Book-of- 
the-Month choice, and was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize. Since his first 
“serious” success, Mr. Marquand has 
repeated the formula every two years 
or so, producing such best sellers as 
B.F.’s Daughter, So Little Time, and 
Point of No Return. 

All of Marquand’s later novels are 
in the nature of “social commentaries.” 
They have been criticized by some as 
being too slickly pat and spotless, but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that he 
is one of the most literate and readable 
of our American novelists, and that he 
is a master of the art of irony. His 
characters are for the most part drawn 


from the upper middle class, leading ~ 


undistinguished and unexciting lives, 
but when one examines them through 
their creator’s magnifying glass, the 
shallowness, uncertainties and confu- 
sion of their lives fall into a fascinating 
pattern. 

One senses a kind of detachment on 
the part of the author, as if these char- 
acters of his were mere biological spec- 
imens. He turns them over and around, 
he examines them on all sides, he sur- 
prises them in their pitiful little mo- 
ments of awkwardness and stupidity. 
He does this with no emotion at all 
beyond curiosity. He advances no fixed 
principle by which their attitudes and 
conduct might be assessed; he has no 
comment to make on whether their 
motives and conclusions are worth- 
while. He is interested only in their 
inconsistencies. 

Within this framework, Mr. Mar- 
quand’s technique is admirable, and 
never more, it seems to me, than in his 
latest work, General Melville Good- 
win, USA. 

The story may be synopsized in a 
few lines. Major General Goodwin, 
winner of citations in two wars by his 
bravery and enterprise, is being sum- 
moned home from Berlin as the story 
opens. There he has been in command 
of army forces, and has been involved 
in an incident with some Russian sol- 
diers, which he handled in such a way 
as to win considerable favorable pub- 
licity. 

The Army P.I.O., anxious to capital- 
ize on this publicity, has brought him 
to the States, where he is to be inter- 
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viewed and written up as a symbol of 
the best American qualities. The tale 
is related in the first person by Sidney 
Skelton, a highly successful radio news 
commentator. In Skelton’s comfortable 
Connecticut home gather the protago- 
nists of the story — the General and 
his wife, Phil Bentley, who is to do a 
“Profile” on the General for a national 
magazine, and various others. The 
General, in a series of sessions over 
several days, is encouraged to talk 
about his personal history for the bene- 
fit of Bentley and his profile. Out of his 
long and rambling conversations on the 
subject, the story is recounted by means 
of a series of flashbacks. 

This is the main story line; there is 
a subsidiary plot having to do with 
Skelton’s personal life, but General 
Goodwin remains the main subject of 
consideration. The author draws a mi- 
raculously faithful protrait of a certain 
regular army type, conditioned in all 
his reflexes by years of army discipline, 
insulated to the importance of all else 
save what concerns the “service”. 

To one who, like the writer of these 
lines, has served some years in the 
army, while remaining incorrigibly 4 
civilian at heart, the process was most 
enjoyable. Mr. Marquand has captured 
the exact word, the exact inflection 
suited to his subject. One admires Gen- 
eral Goodwin in his moments of glory, 
and the admiration extends to the sys- 
tem of discipline which has made him 
what he is. And at the same time one 
pities him, and pities the army, for a 
lamentable shortsightedness and lack 
of ultimate philosophy of life, which 
perhaps inevitably is part of the sys- 
tem, but which serves to bring the 
General to the edge of personal tragedy 
and disaster. 

And here we come to the purpose of 
this article, which is not primarily to 
afford a review of the book, but to 
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comment on what the author has left 
unsaid. 

We have said that Mr. Marquand 
analyzes his character with a certain 
clinical detachment. Very probably the 
last thing he would wish to be accused 
of would be propaganda for his own 
philosophy of life. Nevertheless the 
book, we feel, does reveal a certain 
philosophy on the part of its author. It 
is a philosophy very much attune with 
the times. Mr. Marquand’s characters 
live and breathe in a complete moral 
vacuum. There are no fixed standards 
of right and wrong. A course of action 
may be questionable in their eyes from 
the standpoint of conviction, but this 
is the only gauge which is so much as 
hinted at. One and all, the people in 
his book are consumed by a great rest- 
lessness and feeling of insecurity. Sid- 
ney Skelton, the narrator, is happy with 
his wife and little girl in their beautiful 
home, or at least he tries to convince 
himself that he is. Questions continual- 
ly arise in his mind. Is this what I real- 
ly want? Is there something else I 
should be doing? Are there other goals 
I should be seeking? 

All the other characters in the book 
in their own fashion echo this insecur- 
ity. General Goodwin all but wrecks 
his military career because of it; Dottie 
Peale, a feminine Henry Luce, who 
plays the siren to the General’s Ulysses, 
is consumed by it. The constant expres- 
sion of insecurity becomes almost 
laughable at times, and a recent Pro- 
file on Marquand in the New Yorker 
parodies the point with great effective- 
ness. 

God, of course, never rates any men- 
tion at all — except as a frequent ex- 
pletive on the lips of General Good- 
win and his army counterparts in the 
story. One has the impression that in 
the mental atmosphere of the assorted 
group of characters it would be some- 
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thing akin to obscene, or at least im- 
polite to invoke Him, apart from that 
connotation. The characters indulge in 
nothing so crude as an assured expres- 
sion of atheism. There is simply a gen- 
tle, wistful, all-prevailing scepticism 
about God and about any goals in life 
outside the immediate one of worldly 
success, adjustment to one’s environ- 
ment, and a mysterious something call- 
ed integrity. Even regarding this 
“integrity” one glimpses an ironic 
smile; one of Mr. Marquand’s char- 
acters, a rather unpleasantly oily radio 
agent, uses the word constantly and 
successfully dims whatever native lustre 
it might be expected to have. 

In all of this, it seems to me, Mr. 
Marquand paints an honest picture of 
the mental atmosphere of a large part 
of the modern world. It is a sad and 
pitiful thing to witness the human mind 
groping through life in a gray mist of 
disbelief — even in itself. One grasps 
the poignancy of St. Augustine’s cry 
to the pagan world: “Seek what ve 
seek, but it is not where ye seek it.” 
One wishes that Mr. Marquand and his 
characters and the millions they rep- 
resent could penetrate to the inner 
meaning of the same saint’s great sum- 
mary of life’s meaning: “Our hearts 
are made for Thee, O God, and they 
shall be restless till they rest in Thee.” 

The other point I would like to 
make is this: Mr. Marquand, as I have 
said, paints a remarkably accurate pic- 
ture of the strange and pointless phil- 
osophy of modern man. He is equally 
accurate in his delineation of a certain 
type of regular army officer. The type 
is common, but by no means general; 
there are some regular army officers 
who have a true sense of direction, and 
who are leading even heroic lives in 
the midst of great temptation and trial. 
Still, Mr. Marquand’s type is common 
enough, God knows. Courage, enter- 


prise, and ambition are the three car- 
dinal virtues of service people of this 
stamp. The question of ultimate goals 
and purposes in life seems never so 
much as to cross their minds. Faced 
with an immediate problem of tactics 
or logistics on the battlefield, they react 
instantaneously and wisely; their raw 
courage in the face of death itself can- 
not for a moment be doubted. 

But in the larger problems of life 
they are singularly at a loss. They do 
not even appreciate the fact that there 
are such larger problems. They can 
command men in physical battle with 
great efficiency. But in the battle for 
the human soul, they are blind leaders 
of the blind, and if the blind lead the 
blind, both fall into the ditch. 

It is significant that in rehearsing his 
military career for the benefit of his in- 
terviewers, General Goodwin makes two 
passing references to chaplains and their 
work. In one of them he notes briefly 
that in his beloved Silver Leaf Division 
“even the padres were regular.” As a 
chaplain, I heard the phrase used of- 
ten, and knew its connotation, and did 
not consider it particularly complimen- 
tary. In the other instance the General, 
or one of his subordinates, makes the 
remark that “even the chaplains know 
a man must have adventure in sex.” 
The references are both typical and 
pathetic, for what they say as well as 
for what they imply. “Four things 
greater than all things are,” one of 
Gen. Goodwin’s military friends quotes 
approvingly, “women and horses and 
power and war.” On that basis, a 
healthy man and a healthy horse might 
share exactly the same sentiment. 

The Army, by definition, is concern- 
ed with immediate goals. General Mel- 
ville Goodwin was an expert in handl- 
ing men and armor in battle, but a babe- 
in-arms in the far more difficult con- 
flict between right and wrong. This is, 
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in-my opinion, the whole point of Mr. has reflected a problem with which a 
Marquand’s book. In making the point, whole civilization is wrestling. It will 
he has said far more than he intended. be tragedy for the ages if the problem 
He has posed a question to which he _ remains unsolved, and the final tragedy 
himself, apparently, has no answer. He for the individuals involved. 





ForWives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Dangerous Family Friends 

Problem: 1 have been married for two years. My husband and I live with 
my mother and father, an arrangement that is necessary until we can move 
into the home we are planning to have for ourselves. An old friend of our 
Whole family, now a married man, has always visited us frequently. Lately, 
however, he has used the occasion of some of his visits, when the others 
were not around, to try to make love to me. I am conscious too, of a new 
feeling of attraction for him even though 1 resisted his advances. I know it 
would be best if we did not see each other any more. But if I stop him from 
coming to our house, my parents and husband, who like him very much, will 
suspect that something has been wrong. If I don’t stop him from coming, the 
danger to both of us will continue and perhaps increase. What is my duty? 

Solution: Every circumstance in this problem is subordinate and secondary 
to your principle task of avoiding even the beginnings of infidelity to your 
husband. No advice would be worthy of a moment’s consideration unless it 
began with the statement that danger of adultery must be ruled out at any 
cost, even at the cost of the reputation of another. 

If you have a deep enough hate of infidelity in your heart, and strong 
enough determination and will-power to resist all forms of affectionate ad- 
vances made by this family friend, there would be no need to reveal his 
weakness and to upset your whole family by forbidding him ever to enter 
your parents’ home. You must tell him to make his visits to the family rare. 
You must designedly avoid letting him visit you alone. And there must be 
no compromise in your attitude, which means absolutely no tolerating of 
expressions or gestures of special love. 

If, however, these measures are insufficient to eliminate danger either be- 
cause of his persistence or your own sense of weakness, you are bound to use 
stronger means. You may trump up an occasion for quarrelling with him to 
the effect that he will stay away and your family will think it is due to the 
quarrel. But if, in your judgment, nothing else will be effective, you must 
not hesitate to tell your parents and your husband that the man has misused 
their friendship by making advances to you. That will end the problem once 
and for all. Any good wife will not hesitate to use this measure just as soon 
as it becomes clear that there is no other way to eliminate the danger. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster practices that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


GREAT FORTUNES have been made 
by sound and wise investments; unsafe 
and foolish investments have brought 
ruin to the most wealthy. Men have 
staked everything — their future, their 
homes, families, happiness, even life 
itself — on the rise or fall of the mar- 
ket. Much of this has been in an effort 
to obtain what we Americans call 
‘security’. We are a practical people, 
constantly endeavoring to make our 
future more and more secure. 

But there is one future with which 
we cannot afford to gamble, one which 
we must make secure at all costs. It 
is the security of our eternal future, the 
salvation of our souls. To make it se- 
cure is the greatest investment of our 
lives. 

God has not left us to blindly grope 
into this future; He has placed in our 
hands a priceless, infinite capital, His 
own Body and Blood in Holy Com- 
munion. That you may make your eter- 
nal future more secure, that you may 
learn to appreciate a bit more the won- 
derful privilege that is yours, to receive 
your God in Holy Communion, we ask 
you to read the following incidents and 
stories and to apply them to your own 
life. May they lead you to invest more 
wisely and soundly. 

e 


St. Philip Neri had a penitent who 
came to him again and again confessing 
the same sin. Finally, in tears, the poor 
man told the saint that he despaired 
of conquering it. “It is simply impos- 
sible,” he complained. 

“Did you ever commit this sin on the 


day of your communion?” asked the 
saint. 

“As far as I remember, no,” he 
replied. 

“Then receive communion every 
day,” Philip advised. He did so, and 
finally succeeded in breaking the habit. 

e 


During one of the great battles of 
the Crimean war, a French officer, a 
man of great piety, received an order 
to attack one of the enemy’s strong- 
holds. In an instant he was at the head 
of his men and rushed forward to the 
attack. The battle was a terrible one, 
but his bravery finally won the day and 
the fort was captured. 

His general was enthusiastic in his 
praise, exclaiming: “Colonel, what 
bravery! Where did you learn to be so 
calm in the face of such danger?” 

“My General, I received Holy Com- 
munion this morning,” was the calm 
reply. Px 

e 

When St. Veronica Juliana was but 
three years old, her mother frequently 
took her to church. When her mother 
returned from receiving Holy Com- 
munion she noticed that the little one 
would cling to her dress and would not 
leave her. One day she asked her little 
daughter why she did this. 

“Mother,” the little girl replied, “it 
is because you have the taste and per- 
fume of Jesus.” 

e 

St. John Bosco, the great Christian 
educator, had a favorite and famous 
saying; “I know of only two educa- 
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tional instruments: Holy Communion 

and the rod. I have given up the rod 

and now use only Holy Communion.” 
e 


A famed French soldier, General 
Drouot, became seriously ill. When the 
doctor arrived he was surprised to hear 
the patient remark cheerfully: “Doctor, 
I am better.” 

Wondering at the sudden change, the 
doctor questioned the General as to 
the cause of the remarkable change. 
“T have gone to Communion this morn- 
ing,” explained his patient. 

e 


Surprised that one of his ministers 
could remain pure in the face of all 
the temptations and seductions of life 
at court, the Emperor Charles V one 
day asked his servant for the secret of 
his pure life. 

“Sir,” replied the servant, “my only 
remedy not to succumb is the fear of 
God, and Holy Communion, which I 
receive every day.” 

e 

Consider the miracles of Christ as 
narrated in the Gospels, and then ask 
yourself: If Our Lord employed His 
Body to perform such wonderful mir- 
acles for men’s bodies, then what must 
be the miraculous effect of but one 
Holy Communion? 

The hand of Jesus, touching the bier 
of the young man of Naim, raised him, 
to the great joy of his mother, back to 
life. The saliva of Jesus applied to the 
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eye of a blind man returned to him his 
eyesight. From the mouth of Jesus 
poured forth words, and, behold, ears 
which had long since been closed to 
sound were reopened. 

What, then, must be the power of 
this same Body of Christ in Holy 
Communion? 

e 

This is your tremendous future, to 
see God for all eternity in heaven. To 
secure it no price should be too great, 
no sacrifice too exacting. But God does 
not ask a price, He demands no great 
sacrifice. He asks only that you lead 
your life by the firm conviction that 
this is the most wonderful thing that 
you can do here on earth, to receive 
your God in Holy Communion as often 
as you possibly can. “He who eats My 
flesh and drinks My Blood has life 
everlasting, and I will raise him up on 
the last day.” 

How often do you receive Holy 
Communion? Are you satisfied to re- 
ceive but a few times a year or only 
once a month? Would it be too much 
of a sacrifice to invest in an eternal 
future, to receive Holy Communion 
every week, even every day? As you 
hope to live with your God for all eter- 
nity in heaven, please live with Him as 
frequently as you possibly can here on 
earth. We invite you to reread the pre- 
ceding stories and incidents and to ap- 
ply them to your own appreciation of 
this wonderful privilege which is yours. 


The Man in Back 


The supercilious 


Mr. Hack, 


When he went to Mass, 
Always stood in back. 
So when he died 

He found heaven’s rule 
Delayed him in 

The vestibule. 
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Portrait of Christ 


POVERTY IN HIS OWN FAMILY 


“Poor and in labors from his youth” is the phrase the prophet used to describe 
the Saviour. See how realistically the words were carried out. 


R. J. Miller 


OUR LORD took good care that His 
own family be poor. He saw to it that 
St. Joseph, the provider, had ample 
opportunity to exercise the virtue of 
dependence on divine providence. The 
incidents related in the Gospel of the 
infancy of Jesus Christ constitute a 
series of challenges to that dependence 
in an heroic degree. 

Consider some of these “challenges”. 

When Our Lady returned from her 
visit to her cousin St. Elizabeth, she 
and St. Joseph settled down in Naz- 
areth to await quietly the birth of Jesus, 
which was only a couple of months off. 

Bethlehem had been St. Joseph’s 
home town; but in the providence of 
God, by steps unknown to us, he had 
been led to make a new home with 
Mary in Nazareth. 

Then came the first challenge. One 
fine day there rode into Nazareth a 
Roman army officer, who summoned 
the people to the public square and 
read the Emperor Augustus’s procla- 
mation of a census to be taken through- 
out the whole world; and that every 
man must be registered in his own na- 
tive town. So instead of staying settled 
in Nazareth, St. Joseph and Our Lady 
had to set out upon the long and weary 
journey to Bethlehem, “because he was 
of the house and family of David.” 

Arrived there, nothing went right; 
and when his holy spouse’s “days were 
accomplished”, the only shelter he 
could find for her was a cave in the 
hillside in which to give birth to the 
Saviour of the world. 


Later on, however, by the time the 
Magi arrived, he had managed to find 
a house (for the Gospel says the wise 
men “entering the house, found the 
Child”); and from another indication 
it seems that he had now made up his 
mind not to return to Nazareth, but to 
settle down in Bethlehem once more. 

But that decision was not to go un- 
challenged either. The angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in sleep with 
orders from on high to “flee into 
Egypt”, and off to Egypt he fled with 
wife and child. 

In Egypt there was no lack whatever 
of chances to exercise dependence on 
the providence of God. A foreigner, a 
Jewish foreigner at that, and a Jewish 
refugee above all, with a wife and child 
to support, he must have had experi- 
ences in his days in Egypt to give him 
understanding for the refugees of all 
the ages. 

But finally the Egypt days were over; 
the angel appeared to him again, and 
bade him go back home. “Home” 
meant Bethlehem to St. Joseph, for it 
was toward that town he turned his 
steps at first. But he had not gone far 
along the way, when sure enough, he 
had to change his plans again. Herod, 
who had “sought the Child to destroy 
Him,” was dead, it was true; but 
Archelaus his son was reigning in his 
stead. It struck St. Joseph, plodding 
silently along the Egypt highway to- 
wards Judea, that Archelaus the son 
might not improbably share his father’s 
strange fear of rivals to his throne, and 
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some day set a search afoot again for 
the little “King of the Jews”. 

So he did not go to Bethlehem after 
all, but back to Nazareth once more; 
and there he settled down for good, by 
slow degrees recovering the place and 
way of life he had abandoned so sud- 
denly months or years before. 

What did the gossips of Nazareth 
have to say about this series of strange 
sudden shifts of scene? When they 
heard of the wanderings of the Holy 
Family, it is not difficult to picture the 
worldly-wise among them shaking their 
heads over what seemed to them the 
irresponsible behavior of this unpre- 
dictable carpenter, and the hard way 
he was treating his wife and little boy; 
while the friendly and kindhearted, 
considering him the victim rather than 
the cause of all the trouble, could well 
have indicated their attitude by refer- 
ring to him sympathetically as “hard 
luck Joseph”. 

And yet it was not “luck” at all, 
even if it was definitely very hard; and 
it was not a question of St. Joseph’s 
treatment of Our Lady and her little 
Boy, but rather the little Boy’s treat- 
ment of His mother and foster-father. 
On a divine plan arranged from all 
eternity, poverty was His deliberate 
choice for them, as it was for Himself; 
and He made sure that poor they 
would be. 

Once settled in Nazareth, with their 
journeyings behind them, it might be 
thought that things would be a little 
better for the Holy Family in a materi- 
al way. After all, St. Joseph was not a 
beggar, but a craftsman; he had a trade 
and a way of making a living. 


Is not this the carpenter’s Son? 


the townspeople were to ask of Our 
Lord oné day later on. “The carpen- 
ter’: the village carpenter, the only one 


in town, seems to be what is indicated 
by the words. 

But obviously he was not the am- 
bitious, efficient type of craftsman, 
eager to make a name for himself in 
the world. The very fact that he was 
willing to remain in Nazareth, that re- 
mote insignificant village in the hills, 
as his place of business, is a sign of the 
extent of his earthly ambitions: quiet, 
plodding, satisfied with very little. 

But besides being a miserably poor 
place, Nazareth had other challenges 
to offer the faith and constancy of the 
just man, St. Joseph. 

Located in the foothills overlooking 
the great ancient highway that ran from 
the east to the sea, it was also a kind 
of hide-out for brigands and gangsters 
of the region who staged periodic raids 
on the caravans moving along the high- 
way to or from the sea. “Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” was far 
from being a rhetorical question. 

In such company, St. Joseph, the 
just man, was at an added disadvan- 
tage. Tribute to the gangsters as well 
as taxes for the publicans, unpaid bills 
and extortionate demands, were in all 
probability his familiar lot in pursuing 
his humble trade in that den of thieves. 
Scenes of violence were not uncom- 
mon; we are justified in picturing mem- 
bers of the Holy Family as having to 
witness such scenes from time to time. 

As evidence of the violent side of 
home life in Nazareth, we have our 
divine Lord’s own experience when He 
came back to His home town one day 
early in His public life. 

Asked by the presiding elder to ad- 
dress the people in the synagogue at 
the Sabbath services, Our Lord lost no 
time in indicating that His townsmen 
had in their midst that day none other 
than the promised Messias. But His 
fellow-citizens did not take to the idea 
at all; and by way of signifying their 
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disapproval, they rose up right there in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath and 
rushed Our Lord bodily out of the 
building and out of town, up to the 
edge of a cliff whence they were going 
to hurl Him to His death. It was only 
by miraculously making Himself invis- 
ible that He escaped the violence. 
“Nice people,” these Nazareth hill-folk 
and fellow-citizens of Jesus Christ! 

What chance did an honest man 
have in a town like that? None what- 
ever but to remain the poorest worker 
in town. 

The death of St. Joseph seems to 
have occurred shortly before the be- 
ginning of Our Lord’s public life. For 
when Our Lord came back to town on 
the occasion just described, what the 
people were saying was: 


Is not this the carpenter’s Son? 


as though St. Joseph, the village car- 
penter, were still quite actively present 
to their minds. 

But at his death, whenever it oc- 
curred, to whom did St. Joseph leave 
his carpenter business, if there was any 
business to leave? Perhaps indeed there 
was nothing to leave; the expenses of 
his last illness may have been paid by 
selling off all his poor tools and ma- 
terials. At any rate, Our Lord got 
nothing out of it: 


The Son of Man hath not whereon to 
lay His head 


He was to say with reference to His 
own earthly patrimony and possessions. 

Our Lord, too, seems not to have 
taken over the trade Himself in any 
way, even before the time of His public 
life. He was not “the Carpenter” to the 
people, but “the carpenter’s Son”. At 
most He had helped His foster-father 
around the shop before the death of 


St. Joseph, and before the business 
closed up for good. 

It is possible, however, that some 
other relatives of St. Joseph took over 
his little shop after his death. He did 
have such relations in town: 


Is not this the carpenter’s Son? Is not 
His Mother called Mary, and His 
brethren James and Joseph and Simon 
and Jude? And His sisters, are they not 
all with us? 


We can venture a surmise, at least, 
that some of these cousins or nephews 
of St. Joseph succeeded him as the vil- 
lage carpenter of Nazareth. And there 
is an old tradition or story in church 
history which bespeaks poverty among 
the relations of Jesus Christ. 

It seems that the Roman Emperor 
Domitian, who reigned about the year 
90, hearing of the Christians and their 
belief in Jesus Christ as the God-Man, 
began to entertain some fears of rivalry 
for his throne from a Man for Whom 
such mighty claims were being made, 
or rather from His family line, since the 
Man Himself had been executed under 
Pontius Pilate in Judea more than fifty 
years before. 

So he issued an imperial decree that 
any surviving relations of Our Lord 
should be rounded up and brought to 
Rome for examination. The search was 
successful; a few nephews or grand- 
nephews of St. Joseph were discovered 
and carried to Rome before the Em- 
peror. The story relates that Domitian 
stared incredulously at the men before 
him, obvious peasants that they were, 
and finally commanded: 

“Let’s see your hands!” 

They stretched out their horny work- 
ers’ hands, and the Emperor burst into 
mocking laughter. 

“Let them go!” he said. “I see no 
royalty here!” 
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The gnarled hands of St. Joseph, and 
even the sacred hands of Jesus Christ, 
the carpenter’s Son, were represented 
in the hands of these, their poor rela- 
tions, before the haughty Roman Em- 
peror, and shared in his contempt for 
their poverty. 

Such was the town and such were the 
surroundings which Jesus Christ in His 
divine providence chose as His boy- 
hood home, and which He offered to 
St. Joseph as a place where he was to 
try to make a living for the Holy 
Family. 

So much for the poverty Our Lord 
chose for St. Joseph, His foster father. 

But what about His holy Mother? 
What kind of life did He arrange for 
her while she mothered Him in Bethle- 
hem, Egypt, and Nazareth? 

During Our Lord’s infancy, while 
the Holy Family was traveling back 
and forth across the country, she had 
it even harder than St. Joseph; there 
can be no question whatever about 
that. 

Then when they were settled in 
Nazareth, it must be remembered that 
for her housework there were abso- 
lutely no modern conveniences of any 
kind whatsoever. She had to be con- 
tent with the simplest and most prim- 
itive of everything. There was not a 
single mechanical device in the house 
to make her work easier. There was 
no farnace, not even a stove; no wash 
machine or sewing machine; no pump, 
no running water, no inside plumbing. 

An open fireplace served for heat 
and cooking. Light was supplied by 
candles or oil lamps. Water for cook- 
ing, washing, and bathing had to be 
carried in jars from the common vil- 
lage well. Clothes were washed by 
hand, without soap, by being beaten 
on stones. All sewing and mending was 
done by hand. 

In the way of cooking, what kind of 


meals did Our Lady prepare? Bread, 
of course, was the staff of life, either 
wheat or barley loaves, and Our Lady 
baked them in the family fireplace, or 
in some special stone oven outside the 
house. Our Lord seems to have had a 
liking for fish, if we may judge by His 
later life (even after His resurrection, 
the Gospels present Him as eating 
fish!) ; so His Mother no doubt was ex- 
pert at preparing fish: boiled, fried, or 
baked fish for Himself and St. Joseph. 
Other items on the menu (known by 
references we find in the Gospels as to 
the diet of the times) were figs, dates, 
eggs, honey, and grapes; and for bever- 
age, water and wine. 

The floor of their little home was not 
of wood or stone, but simply of hard- 
ened earth, with perhaps a poor carpet 
or rug to cover at least a portion of the 
rooms. The Blessed Virgin in going 
about her household work and on her 
errands into town, usually went bare- 
foot, like most of the poor women in 
town. 

And in going about the town, meet- 
ing the village women at the well, shop- 
ping in the little bazaars, and grinding 
meal with her neighbors at the local 
mill, she too, no doubt, had many an 
encounter with the undesirable element 
of the town; the lady friends of the 
mountain bandits with their paint and 
perfume and their tough sophistication; 
camel drivers, tax-gatherers, Roman 
soldiers. She too, was no stranger to 
the seamy side of life; and we marvel 
to think of Our Lord exposing His im- 
maculate mother to the inevitable ac- 
companiments of poverty and vice in 
this backward and violent border town. 

But expose her He did; fully confi- 
dent, of course, that none of its sin 
could ever remotely touch her pure 
heart; but nevertheless determined that 
she should not be denied what He con- 
sidered a distinction for Himself. 
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Happenings In Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


“WHAT! YOU ARE keeping company 
with a divorced man! You can’t do that 
and count yourself, before God, a de- 
cent woman. To have dealings with 
another woman’s husband is the ugly 
thing called adultery. To keep company 
with another woman’s husband is to 
violate the canons of decency.” 

“But, Father, he has a big income. 
We will get Rome — the Roman mar- 
riage court, called the Rota—to annul 
his first marriage. You know they will 
do it (a wink) for a price.” 

That is the kind of lie the Commun- 
ists like to hand out to gullible readers. 
The Roman Rota thought that, at long 
last, it was time to call a halt to such 
calumny, such blatant abuse of the 
freedom of the press. They brought suit 
against three Communist sheets: “Il 
Paese (Our Country)”, “L’Unita 
(Unity)”, and “Noi Donne (We the 
Women)”. After a long and hotly con- 
tested lawsuit, the evidence was made 
so clear that the three publications were 
condemned to pay a fine and to print 
an apology in their own columns and 
in two foremost secular dailies. The 
trial brought out the fact that, during 
the year 1951, 184 matrimonial cases 
had been handled by the Rota, and 88 
of these had been submitted by persons 
in poor financial circumstances. The 
expenses for clerical and record work, 
for the taking of testimony (often from 
distant countries), and for the reten- 
tion of lawyers, had resulted in a defi- 
cit of twenty million lire, which was 
paid by the Holy See. 

No, whether the divorced man has 
a big or a little income, the Roman 


Rota will not annul his marriage. It 
will simply examine the evidence (and 
examine it most thoroughly). If it finds 
clear proof that the first marriage was 
invalid, it will say so. If it does not find 
this clear proof, it will declare that the 
first marriage must be considered valid. 

And so, we repeat: You cannot keep 
company with another woman’s hus- 
band — whether divorced or not — 
and still count yourself, before God, a 
decent woman. 

e 

In his study in the Vatican the 
“White Shepherd” sat before the mic- 
rophone and said: “This fatherly ex- 
hortation, beloved sons and daughters, 
comes to you from our very heart — 
our heart deeply disturbed at seeing, 
on the one hand, the dangerous situa- 
tion that exists in the world and gives 
no promise of a stable settlement, and, 
on the other hand, the too general 
lukewarmness that prevents many from 
giving serious thought to that return to 
Jesus Christ, to the Church, to Chris- 
tian living, which we have so often 
pointed out as the only remedy, the 
only solution, of the universal crisis 
that agitates the world. . . . This is a 
cry of alarm from the lips of your Fa- 
ther and Pastor who cannot remain 
silent and inactive in the face of a 
world that follows heedlessly the broad 
highway that will lead to destruction of 
souls and bodies, the good and the bad, 
civilization and nations. The realization 
of Our responsibility before God con- 
strains Us to try every means, to make 
every effort, to help to save the human 
race from this immense disaster. . 
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The continuance of a situation, which 
we do not hesitate to call, here and 
now, explosive, a situation arising from 
the religious indifference of so many, 
from the low moral tone of public and 
private life, from the systematic poison- 
ing of simple souls, after having dead- 
ened in them the sense of true liberty, 
cannot allow good men to go on in a 
rut doing nothing, saying nothing, to 
avert an imminent catastrophe. . . . The 
time is ripe, beloved sons. The time is 
ripe to take definite steps. The time is 
ripe to slough off this deadly lethargy. 
The time is ripe for all good men who 
care for the fate of the world to face 
the facts, to close their ranks and steel 
themselves for the fight. The time is 
ripe to repeat with the Apostle Paul: 
Hora est jam nos de somno surgere — 
now is the hour to rise from sleep, for 
our salvation is at hand.” 
e 

The very heart and rally point of 
historic Vienna has for centuries been 
its Cathedral, the noble, artistic, im- 
posing St. Stephen’s Dom. Sadly dam- 
aged by the war, it has already been 
restored by the untiring labors and the 
generous offerings of the impoverished 
people. When it was re-opened to di- 
vine worship the Pope himself sent a 
radio address to the jubilant Viennese. 
“May God, blessed for ever,” he said 
in German, “Lord of the Church, 
grant, in His power, love and grace, 
that your city and your fatherland may 
ever be the home of deep, genuine 
faith, of Christian married and family 
life, of true morality, of ordered liberty 
and social justice. From such soil will 
spring up true happiness; on it will be 
grounded lasting structures of natural 
welfare, earthly progress and spiritual 
and moral perfection.” 


Rome has a world-wide reputation 
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for the beauty, the correctness and the 
verve with which it sings the glory of 
God and the praise of God’s Mother, 
Mary, and of God’s friends, the Saints. 
Hence our American heart was thrilled 
when Rome — prelates, press and peo- 
ple — deeply appreciated and highly 
applauded the singing of a group of 
American girls. They were the postu- 
lants of the Sisters of St. Lucy Philip- 
pini whom their Bishop had brought to 
the Eternal City to sing in the basilicas 
and, with his august approval, to sing 
before the Pope. All born in America, 
daughters of Italian immigrants, their 
bishop wished to give them an oppor- 
tunity, before entering the novitiate, of 
learning and seeing something of the 
glories of the land of their fathers. 

His untiring efforts to promote the 
culture, education and prosperity of 
the large Italian contingent in his dio- 
cese won for the bishop two sovereign 
decorations from the Italian Govern- 
ment. His unflagging zeal for the spirit- 
ual welfare of all his people won for 
him the dignity of assisting prelate at 
the pontifical throne from the Pope. 

Later he was made the first arch- 
bishop of the newly-created archbis- 
hopric of Trenton, New Jersey — 
Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh. Born 
Dec. 6, 1873 of Thomas Walsh and 
Helen Curtin, he died June 5, 1952, 
mourned by a flock of 1,077,935. May 
he rest in peace. 

A solemn Month’s Mind Mass was 
offered for him in the American Church 
in Rome, St. Susanna’s. The students 
of the North American College in 
Rome assisted at the altar and also 
sang the Requiem. Three Cardinals, 
three archbishops, American and 
Italian prelates and clergy, and mem- 
bers of numerous Sisterhoods, were 
present. The archbishop will long be 
remembered by the many whom he 
loved and served. 

















Voice From The Vatican 


What Popes have said on subjects of interest to the peoples of all times. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


DURING THE summer months many 
newly ordained Catholic priests began 
their sacred ministry. For them, the dis- 
pensing of the sacraments, pardon- 
ing the sinner, preaching the word 
of God, and offering the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass, were a succession 
of thrills that can come only to a hu- 
man being who has been commissioned 
to work with things divine. 

With the beginning of the new school 
year, many young Catholic priests will 
enter a class room for the first time as 
teacher. They will marvel at the eager- 
ness of little minds grasping for the 
tremendous truths of God. 

What is the Catholic priesthood? 
What does it give to the world? Does 
the world owe anything to it? These 
are some of the questions which are in 
the minds of people all over the world. 
The answers are found in the encyclical 
letter, “Ad Catholici Sacerdotii,’ On 
the Catholic Priesthood, written on 
December 20, 1935, by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. 

“The human race has always felt the 
need of a priesthood: of men, that is, 
who have the official charge to be 
mediators between God and humanity, 
men who should consecrate themselves 
entirely to this mediation, as to the very 
purpose of their lives, men set aside to 
offer to God public prayers and sacri- 
fices in the name of human society. 
For human society as such is bound to 
offer to God public and social worship. 
It is bound to acknowledge in Him its 
supreme Lord and first beginning, and 
to strive toward Him as to its last end, 
to give Him thanks and offer Him 


propitiation. In fact, priests are to be 
found among all peoples whose cus- 
toms are known, except those compell- 
ed by violence to act against the most 
sacred laws of human nature. They 
may, indeed, be in the service of false 
divinities; but wherever religion is pro- 
fessed, wherever altars are built, there 
also is a priesthood surrounded by par- 
ticular marks of honour and veneration. 

“Yet in the splendour of Divine rev- 
elation the priest is seen invested with 
a dignity far greater still. This dignity 
was foreshadowed of old by the vener- 
able and mysterious figure of Melchis- 
edeck, priest and king, whom St. Paul 
recalls as prefiguring the person and 
priesthood of Christ Our Lord Him- 
self.” 

Pope Pius XI answers the question, 
What is a priest?, in these words: “The 
priest, according to the magnificent 
definition given by St. Paul, is indeed 
a man taken from amongst men yet 
ordained for men in the things that ap- 
pertain to God. His office is not for 
human things, and things that pass 
away, however lofty and valuable these 
may seem; but for things divine and 
enduring. These eternal things may, 
perhaps, through ignorance, be scorned 
and condemned, or even attacked with 
diabolical fury and malice, as sad ex- 
perience has often proved, and proves 
even today; but they always continue 
to hold the first place in the aspirations, 
individual and social, of humanity, be- 
cause the human heart feels irresistibly 
it is made for God and is restless till 
it rests in Him. 

“The priest is, indeed, both by voca- 
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tion and divine commission, the chief 
apostle and tireless furtherer of the 
Christian education of youth; in the 
name of God, the priest blesses Chris- 
tian marriage, and defends its sanctity 
and indissolubility against the attacks 
and evasions suggested by cupidity and 
sensuality; the priest contributes most 
effectively to the solution, or at least 
the mitigation, of social conflicts, since 
he preaches Christian brotherhood, de- 
clares to all their mutual obligations of 
justice and charity, brings peace to 
hearts embittered by moral and econ- 
omic hardship, and alike to rich and 
poor points out the only true riches to 
which all men both can and should 
aspire. Finally, the priest is the most 
valorous leader in that crusade of ex- 
piation and penance to which We have 
invited all men of good will. For there 
is need of reparation for the blasphe- 
mies, wickedness and crimes which dis- 
honour humanity today, an age per- 
haps unparalleled in its need for the 
mercy and pardon of God. The enemies 
of the Church themselves well know 
the vital importance of the priesthood; 
for against the priesthood in particular, 
as We have already had to lament in 
the case of Our dear Mexico, they di- 
rect the point of their attacks. It is the 
priesthood they desire to be rid of; that 
they may clear the way for that destruc- 
tion of the Church which has been so 
often attempted yet never achieved.” 
The usefulness of the priest’s min- 
istry, is treated by the same Pope Pius 
XI in these words: “Consider the truths 
themselves which the priest, if faithful 
to his ministry, must frequently incul- 
cate. Ponder them one by one and 
dwell upon their inner power; for they 
make plain the influence of the priest, 
and how strong and beneficent it can 
be for the moral education, social con- 
cord and peaceful development of peo- 
ples. He brings home to young and old 
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the fleeting nature of the present life; 
the perishableness of earthly goods; 
the value of spiritual goods and of the 
immortal soul; the severity of the di- 
vine judgment; the spotless holiness of 
the divine gaze that reads the hearts of 
all; the justice of God, which ‘will 
render to every man according to his 
work.’ These and similar lessons the 
priest teaches; a teaching fitted indeed 
to moderate the feverish search for 
pleasure, and the uncontrolled greed 
for worldy goods, that debase so much 
of modern life, and spur on the differ- 
ent classes of society to fight one an- 
other like enemies, instead of helping 
one another like friends. In this clash 
of self-interest, and unleashed hate, and 
dark plans of revenge, nothing could 
be better or more powerful to heal, 
than loudly to proclaim the ‘new com- 
mandment’ of Christ. That command- 
ment enjoins a love which extends to 
all, knows no barriers nor national 
boundaries, excludes no race, excepts 
not even its own enemies.” 

The same Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, tells of civilization’s debt to the 
Catholic priesthood. “The experience 
of twenty centuries fully and gloriously 
reveals the power for good of the word 
of the priest. Being the faithful echo of 
the ‘word of God,’ which ‘is living and 
effectual and more piercing than any 
two-edged sword,’ it too, reaches unto 
the division of the soul and the spirit; 
it awakens heroism of every kind, in 
every class and place, and inspires the 
self-forgetting deeds of the most gen- 
erous hearts. All the good that Chris- 
tian civilization has brought into the 
world is due, at least radically, to the 
word and works of the Catholic priest- 
hood. Such a past might, of itself, serve 
as sufficient guarantee for the future; 
but we have a still more secure guaran- 
tee, ‘a more firm prophetical word’ in 
the infallible promises of Christ.” 
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Modesty of women’s dress has always 
been a difficult topic to write about, for 
two reasons. First of all it has always been 
difficult to set down in specific language 
what sort of attire should be called im- 
modest. Secondly, there seemed to be al- 
most an element of hopelessness about 
treating the subject, because the obvious 
answer could usually be given: “We have 
to wear what we can buy, and we cannot 
help it if the only clothing the stores have 
to sell is what you call immodest.” Both 
these difficulties have been met head on 
by the Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Ac- 
tion. It has entered upon a nation-wide 
campaign for modesty in dress that not on- 
ly states clearly what is to be considered 
immodest, but also exerts moral pressure 
on clothing dealers to stock their stores 
with acceptable items of feminine apparel. 
From this last activity it takes its title—the 
SDS, which means “Supply the Demand for 
the Supply” of modest dress. The cam- 
paign is under the patronage of the Mother 
of God, the Virgin most pure. 

® 

It is to be noted that the clear directives 
of the SDS on modesty in dress have been 
the result of conference and discussion on 
the part of young people themselves as 
much as of guidance on the part of their 
spiritual leaders. They all spring from a 
moral principle that must be recognized 
by anyone whose reason, experience and 
conscience are capable of making clear 
judgments. The principle is that Christian 
modesty demands under pain of sin that 
dress be such as to conceal and in no way 
to emphasize the parts of the body which, 
if revealed or boldly emphasized, are an 
occasion of sin to normal individuals. This 
principle justifiably ignores the unrealistic 
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arguments of those who say that all parts 
of the body are good and beautiful and 
that therefore there is no wrong in expos- 
ing or emphasizing them; or that, because 
women of uncivilized tribes go naked, there 
is nothing wrong with bodily exposure in 
the United States; or that “to the pure all 
things are pure,” and that therefore the 
evil is not in the woman who exposes her- 
self but in the mind of the one who looks 
at her. The simple fact is that the effect of 
original sin on human nature makes for 
a tendency to misuse that which is good, 
and whatever occasions such misuse is itself 
to be avoided. From the correct princi- 
ple as it is laid down, the SDS has drawn 
up the following specific rules. 
@ 

1. Bare midriff styles, whether in casual, 
formal, sports or beach wear, are ob- 
jectionable. 

2. Strapless swim suits and two-piece 
swim suits are not acceptable. 

3. Strapless formals are not approved. 
Formal dresses should have either reason- 
ably broad shoulder straps or cap sleeves. 
Even when a jacket or stole is worn with 
the dress, there must be straps, unless jack- 
et or stole is sewed to the rest of the dress. 
The same norms apply to every other kind 
of dress or blouse. 

4. Transparent fabrics are not considered 
modest. These may be worn only if the 
garments under them provide adequate cov- 
erage and comply with all the other stand- 
ards. 

5. The top of all garments must not re- 
veal or be lower in front than the line 
where cleavage begins. This excludes all 
plunging necklines and applies to under- 
arm fit in sleeveless dresses. 

6. The body of the garment should not 
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be lower in back than a horizontal Jine 
drawn from midway between each armpit 
and shoulder. In swim suits a somewhat 
lower back line is not condemned if there 
be nothing suggestive or extreme about it. 

7. Sweaters, knit dresses and wool jer- 
seys should be of such a size as not un- 
duly and immodestly to emphasize moral- 
ly dangerous parts of the body. Proper 
style of bras is extremely important in this 
regard. 

8. Skirts must be neither too tight nor too 
short. 

9. Short shorts are always objectionable. 
Medium shorts are acceptable under cer- 
tain relatively few circumstances such as 
gym classes, beach sports, tennis, track and 
field events. Medium shorts are in length 
not less than half way between crotch and 
knee. 

10. For bicycling, “pedal-pushers” are 
preferable and most practical. 

11. With reference to jeans, slacks and 
the like, these are permissible at certain 
times and for certain purposes such as 
winter sports, soft ball, school hikes and 
picnics, and certain types of housework. 
The color, cut and fabric should, as far as 
possible, preserve a distinctly feminine qual- 
ity. “Levis” and other similar wearing ap- 
parel are unacceptable. 

e 

While the thought may come to some 
readers that the above rules are on the too 
specific side, if not the too strict side, we 
believe, on the contrary, that we have been 
waiting too long for some responsible or- 
ganization to come out with just such a set 
of rules. While a great many people have 
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been talking about the terrible decline in 
modesty of dress, nobody seems to have 
had the courage to come right out with an 
explicit code. Meanwhile the style and 
fashion designers kept moving farther and 
farther in the direction of nudity and sex- 
iness, until even good girls and women, 
with not a bad thought or intention in their 
minds, accepted the styles and dressed in 
ways that offered occasions of sin to oth- 
ers. Now even an innocent girl, who doesn’t 
know much about the effect of dressing in 
a sexy or semi-nude fashion, has definite 
norms to follow. After reading the above 
code, she cannot say: “But I didn’t know 
there was anything wrong with the way I 
dressed.” 
e 

Of course the success of the program de- 
pends largely on the insistence with which 
Christian girls and women “demand the 
supply” of modest clothing from the deal- 
ers. It does not take many customers of a 
given shop, asking for decent formals, sum- 
mer dresses, swim-suits, etc., to move the 
manager to put in a supply of such. Even in 
areas where the SDS is not formally set 
up, societies and sodalities of Catholic girls 
and women can make it a project to exert 
their influence on shop-owners. Some of 
these latter, being conscientious men or 
women, could be moved to demand decent 
styles from their wholesale suppliers mere- 
ly by being shown the SDS rules. Others 
may have to be moved by the more indirect 
method of being made aware that their 
immodest stock piles will remain in their 
inventory. In any case, the result will be 
good for all Americans. 


Upon Confirmation 

No light touch, 

Shepherd mine! 
Redden my cheek 

With the blow! 
Mark it, scar it, 

Scar my soul indelibly 
With Faith’s sear-glow! 


F. LEE 
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Not Alone 

In the small country of Luxembourg, 
during the French Revolution, priests 
were hunted like deer in the villages 
and forests. One stormy winter night 
in the year 1798, while the pastor of 
Ruette was preparing to celebrate Mass 
in his hideout, a messenger appeared, 
to inform him that a man was breath- 
ing his last in a lonely farm house. 
Donning a farmer’s smock and pulling 
a shepherd’s hat low on his brow, he 
ventured out into the bitter cold and 
darkness, clasping tightly in his hand 
the golden pyx with the Heavenly 
Bread. 

He hastened through the fields and 
woods, and had reached the banks of 
the Vir, when the voices of pursuers 
reached his ears. The one thought in 
his heart was that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment must be protected from desecra- 
tion no matter what happened to him. 
At this moment he noticed an old hol- 
low stump of a willow tree standing at 
the water’s edge and with difficulty 
wedged himself into it. The soldiers 
searched for footprints but the falling 
snow had covered them. They were 
sure he must be near, but could find 
no trace of him and finally marched 
off, cursing loudly. 

Many years later, the stumps of the 
willow trees were being cut down and 
in the largest was found standing a 
skeleton, whose hands still clasped an 
empty golden pyx. 

When the soldiers had departed, the 
priest found that, although he had been 
able to force himself into the narrow 
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opening of the stump, he could not get 
out without help, and knew that this 
would be his grave. He had not been 
able to bring Viaticum to the dying 
man, but the pastor of Ruette stood in 
silent adoration of his Eucharistic Lord 
in the enclosure of the hollow tree until 
he knew that he was to die. Then, tak- 
ing the Host as his own Viaticum, he 
prayed until consciousness left him. 


Patron of the Last Minute 


There is a tale told of a man named 
Dempster MacMurphy, who attributed 
his conversion to St. Dismas the Good 
Thief. He used to say: 

“We have Our Lord’s word for it that 
Dismas would be with Him in paradise, 
so there is no doubt about his being a 
saint. Anybody could believe in Our 
Lord after the resurrection, but Dismas 
spoke up when things looked blackest. 
That was real faith.” 

Mr. MacMurphy made no long pray- 
ers or novenas to St. Dismas. He would 
make known his wants in this fashion: 

“Listen, St. Dismas, let’s not fool 
around. You ask the Lord to do this 
for me, and as soon as it’s done, I’ll be 
up at St. Vincent’s orphanage with a 
load of toys.” They usually got the toys 
or other help. 

The baseball fan in Mr. MacMurphy 
came out in a story he wrote for a 
newspaper about the Good Thief. He 
said: 

“Dismas is roaming the outfields of 
eternity, making shoe-string catches of 
souls.” 
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Post Vacation Examination 

How did you make out with your vaca- 
tion this year? Do you have any re- 
grets? Do you have any reason for re- 
morse and sorrow? 

Perhaps you had only two weeks, 
during which time you took a trip to 
far-away places, or stayed at a sum- 
mer resort. Perhaps you own a cottage 
in one of the lake regions of the coun- 
try, where you and your family spent 
as much time as possible during the 
summer. Whatever form your vacation 
took, it is probably over now, and the 
time has come to look back and see 
whether it was a good or bad vacation. 

A vacation is made bad if it is used 
as an occasion or opportunity or ex- 
cuse for any form of sin. Ask yourself 
these questions about this year’s vaca- 
tion: 

1. Did 1 enter into any wrong or for- 
bidden companionships, which led me 
into serious sins against chastity? 

2. Did I throw off all restraints at 
parties and gatherings and drink to ex- 
cess, even possibly to the point of 
intoxication? 

3. Did I give scandal to others by 
evil conversation, obscene talk, and 
suggestive remarks? 

4. Did I, on any Sunday, deliberate- 
ly miss Mass and even cause members 
of my family to fail to fulfill their Sun- 
day obligation? 

5. Did I seek out and pore over any 
bad reading matter during my vacation, 
in the form of risque pocket books, ob- 
scene magazines or bad novels? 

The presentation of these questions 
does not assume that all vacationers fall 
into sin. But some do, and they fall in 
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some or all of the above ways. If only 
one who has misused his vacation can 
be reminded by this examination to get 
to confession quickly and to have the 
sins taken away and to resolve that he 
will not fall thus again, this bit of space 
will not have been wasted. 


Politics 

One thing that THE LIGUORIAN does 
not do officially and editorially is to 
take sides in a political contest, even 
though that contest be for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

The editors of THE LicuorIAN take 
sides, of course, for it is impossible for 
a thinking man and a patriotic man to 
be neutral or indifferent to current 
political issues and to current politici- 
ans when so much depends on the cor- 
rect resolution of the issues and on the 
proved integrity of the politicians. 

But it is not within the province of 
the magazine to comment on matters 
that are strictly in the field of politics. 
Therefore you will receive no advice in 
these pages as to the advisability of 
voting in the republicans and voting out 
the democrats, or of giving your prefer- 
ence to this man over that man merely 
on political considerations. 

This does not mean that THE 
LIGUORIAN must remain silent in every- 
thing that affects politics. As in busi- 
ness, aS in movies and stage plays, as 
in marriage, as in all things human, 
politics has a moral side. There are cer- 
tain things that politicians must do and 
must not do according to the law of 
God. And there are certain things that 
voters must do and must not do accord- 
ing to the same law. In such matters 
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THE LiGuoriAN has a perfect right to 
speak out. 

Standing on that right THE LiGuor- 
IAN gives this advice to the voters in 
regard to the coming election. 

Do not vote for a candidate for 
merely emotional reasons. Find out to 
the best of your ability what the candi- 
dates and the parties stand for. You 
can do this by reading or listening to 
the speeches and platforms that repre- 
sent their views. 

If it has been proved that a candi- 
date is anti-religious, don’t vote for 
him. If it has been definitely proved 
that a candidate was crooked while 
holding office, was tied up with the 
underworld, was completely pagan in 
his private life, don’t vote for him. /f 
it is well known that a candidate be- 
lieves in the oppression of minority 
groups in the country, whether from the 
standpoint of race, color or religion, 
don’t vote for him. 

Vote for the man whom you believe 
before God to be best fitted for the 
office to which he aspires. Take into 
consideration his knowledge, his ex- 
perience, his reverence for the spiritual 
as well as his concern for the temporal. 
If you know nothing about any of the 
men who are running for office, it is 
better not to vote. But it is your duty 
as a citizen to know something about 
the candidates. 

THE LIGUORIAN advises you to learn 
all you can (that is why this advice is 
given so long before the presidential 
election) about the candidates, and 
then to go out and vote. If you do not 
vote, you have only yourself to blame 
if an incompetent, a bigot, an ignora- 
mus moves into any elective office. 


The Opening of School 


Some parents believe that when school 
opens their obligations towards their 
children cease, especially if the chil- 


dren are attending a Catholic school. 
This is not true. 

The school only substitutes for the 
parents in those things that the parents 
are unable to take care of themselves. 
The final responsibility is always with 
the parents. Thus, if a child, educated 
in a Catholic school, turns out bad 
later on in life, generally it is not the 
school that is or was at fault, but the 
parents and the home. 

Let mothers and fathers know, then, 
that they must keep a constant check 
on their children from September until 
June as well as from June until Septem- 
ber. 

Interest must be shown and disci- 
pline exercised in regard to the chil- 
dren’s studies. It is natural that boys 
and girls should dislike the work that 
study demands. If it were left up to 
them, the only books they would ever 
open would be comic books and story 
books. Parents must give a little ex- 
amination of their own right in the 
home from time to time. They must 
put their children to the test to find 
out whether or not they are using their 
time well. And punishment must be 
meted out if it is found out that there 
has been a certain laxity over a period 
of time. This holds for high school 
children as well as for grade school 
children. 

The complaints of the children 
against the sisters should not be taken 
too seriously. Mothers who are for- 
ever running over to the school in order 
to blast away at Sister So-and-So be- 
cause of her treatment of little Johnnie 
are not preparing their Johnnies for 
the blows and beltings of the future. 
The best policy for a mother to follow 
whose child complains that the sister 
punished him is to give him another 
punishment herself to fill in what the 
sister undoubtedly left out and to teach 
him not to do in the future such things 
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as deserve punishment. 

If the school has established the rule 
of daily attendance at Mass, the par- 
ents should be most exact in seeing that 
the rule is observed by the children. 
It is entirely false for a mother to say 
that Susie needs her sleep and therefore 
cannot get to church in time for Mass. 
It is possible that Susie, brought up on 
the implication that the care of the 
body is more important than the care 
of the soul, will cause her mother and 
father a great deal of grief before they 
die. 

The greatest emphasis should be laid 
on the children’s application to their 
catechism and their prayers. Parents 
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ought not to be satisfied with a mere 
routine answer to the questions in the 
catechism. They should see to it that 
the children understand the answers 
and can give them in their own words. 
Concerning their morning prayers, 
meal prayers and night prayers, never 
should they be allowed to skip them. 
It is up to mothers and fathers to see 
to it that they do not skip them. 

These are but a few of the obligations 
of parents that go on all through the 
school year. Such parents as take them 
seriously are only laying up insurance 
on their children’s happiness, and their 
own too, in the future. 


Conjugal Battles 


A St. Paul woman won a divorce because her husband trained the family 


dog to bite her. 


A Milwaukee woman was granted a divorce when she testified her husband 


hit her with a rolling pin. 


A Dallas man asked the court to order his wife to stop reading comic 


books and get back to her housework. 


A Pittsburgh husband testified that his wife put rat poison in his gravy. 
A Newport man asked for a divorce because his wife kept seventy pet cats. 
A Sunnydale, Calif., undertaker, applying for a divorce, testified that his 


wife made him sleep in his hearse. 


New York Times 


Delicacy 


Very few of the troops from the various countries that compose the United 
Nations army in Korea will touch a dish that is a favorite with the South 
Korean People. It is called kimchi, and is made of Chinese cabbage and fish, 
salted down with red hot peppers, great quantities of garlic, sea cucumbers, 
ginger roots, onions and sesame seeds. It has been described as “gastronomic 


TNT.” 


During the years of peace, kimchi used to be prepared a year ahead of time 
and served up as a special dish at Korean weddings. An officer of the United 
States Marines, who investigated a supply of this “delicacy,” filed a report 
on it. He sent one copy to the food officer at the head of his division. The 
second copy was sent to the Division of Graves Registration. 


National Geographical Bulletin 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


Sept. 19: St. Januarius and His Com- 
panions: 

Two cities, Naples and Beneventum, 
claim the honor of having been the 
birthplace of Januarius. He is said to 
have been descended of the ancient 
family of the Sanniti, who had made 
war against the Romans, and were 
masters and dukes of Beneventum. 
There are no historical records of the 
early years of St. Januarius, but it is 
certain that his parents were Christians. 
He was considered the most learned 
and pious of the clergy, and for this 
reason was unanimously chosen bishop 
of Beneventum when a vacancy oc- 
curred in that See. His humility, how- 
ever, led him to refuse the dignity, until 
he was forced to accept it by command 
of the Pope, who at the time was St. 
Caius or St. Marcellinus. 

It was during the persecution of 
Diocletian and Maximian that our 
Saint undertook the government of his 
church. This fact gave him wonderful 
opportunities to manifest the extent of 
his zeal for the faith of Jesus Christ. 
Not content with propagating and 
maintaining the faith in his own dio- 
cese, he journeyed through the neigh- 
boring cities converting pagans, and as- 
sisting and encouraging the faithful. 

In discharging these duties he be- 
came acquainted with a holy deacon 
of the city of Miseno, named Sosius. 
Januarius immediately struck up an in- 
timate friendship with Sosius. One day 
beholding a resplendent flame resting 
upon the head of the holy deacon, he 
predicted that he would be crowned 
with martyrdom. The prediction was 
soon to be fulfilled, for after a few 


days Sosius was arrested as a Christian 
and brought before Dracontius, the 
governor of the district. After attempt- 
ing in vain to make him deny his faith, 
the governor had him cruelly scourged, 
tortured and sent to prison. Here he 
was visited frequently by the Chris- 
tians, particularly by the deacon Proc- 
ulus and his fellow-citizens Eutyches 
and Acutius. Januarius, too, was no 
sooner apprised of his arrest than he 
hurried to the prison to comfort and 
encourage him. 

Dracontius, meanwhile, was suc- 
ceeded in the government by Timothy. 
When the new governor arrived at 
Nola, he heard of the preaching of 
Januarius and the assistance which he 
had given the faithful in the neighbor- 
hood. He ordered the saint to be ar- 
rested, and, bound hand and foot, to 
be brought before him. When Januarius 
was presented to the new governor, he 
was commanded to sacrifice to the 
gods. And when he refused to do so, 
Timothy ordered him to be thrown into 
a furnace. The order was carried out 
immediately, but the saint was not hurt 
in the least. This miraculous preserva- 
tion excited the wonder of all the spec- 
tators, but served only to make the 
tyrant more cruel and furious than be- 
fore. He ordered the saint’s body to 
be stretched upon the rack until every 
nerve should be torn. 

When news of this torture reached 
Beneventum, Festus, the bishop’s dea- 
con, and Desiderius, his lector, depart- 
ed to visit their holy prelate in the name 
of his entire flock. Timothy, however, 
was informed of their arrival at Nola 
and caused them to be arrested and 
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questioned concerning their reasons for 
the journey. They answered that since 
they held subordinate offices in the 
church of the good bishop, they con- 
sidered it their duty to visit their supe- 
rior in prison, and to offer him what- 
ever assistance they could. Upon hear- 
ing this the tyrant ordered them to be 
loaded with chains, and made them 
walk before his chariot to Puzzuoli, 
there to be delivered to wild beasts 
along with their pastor. 

Upon their arrival they were exposed 
in the amphitheatre. Here Januarius, 
encouraging his companions, exclaim- 
ed: “Be of good heart, brethren! Be- 
hold the day of our triumph has ar- 
rived. Let us confidently give our lives 
for Jesus Christ, Who gave His for us.” 
The beasts were turned loose upon 
them in the presence of a multitude of 
spectators. But, though they ran to- 
wards the martyrs as if to devour them, 
they cast themselves before them and 
licked their feet. The miracle was evi- 
dent to all the spectators, and a deep 
murmur ran through the amphitheatre: 
“The God of the Christians is the only 
true God.” 

The effect of this miracle upon Tim- 
othy was to arouse in him a fear of a 
general uprising. He, accordingly, gave 
orders that the martyrs be led to the 
public square and be beheaded. But 
Januarius, in passing the governor, 
prayed that the Lord might strike him 
blind, for his own confusion and the 
conversion of the people. When this 
prayer took instant effect, the tyrant 
delayed the execution of the sentence, 
and besought the holy bishop to for- 
give the maltreatment he had received 
and to pray for the restoration of his 
sight. St. Januarius did so, and the 
miracle was followed by the conversion 
of five thousand pagans. But Timothy, 
fearing that he would lose the favor of 
the emperor, ordered his officers to 
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have the last sentence executed imme- 
diately, but privately. 

While Januarius was being led to 
Vulcano, the place selected for his last 
struggle, an aged Christian followed 
him, and tearfully requested a remem- 
brance of the bishop. Moved by the 
devotion of the old man, Januarius 
explained that he had nothing but his 
handkerchief, and since he needed this 
to bandage his eyes in receiving the 
stroke of death, he could not let him 
have this until after his martyrdom. On 
arriving at vulcano, St. Januarius tied 
the handkerchief over his eyes, and re- 
peating the words: “Into Thy hands, 
O Lord, I commend my spirit,” he was 
decapitated on the 19th of September. 
This occurred towards the close of the 
third century, and his companions 
Sosius, Festus, Proculus, Desiderius, 
Eutyches, and Acutius were martyred 
with him. 

The relics of these holy martyrs were 
later borne to different cities: Puzzuoli 
was favored with the bodies of Sts. 
Proculus, Eutyches and Acutius; Ben- 
eventum was honored with those of 
Sts. Festus and Desiderius; and that of 
St. Sosius was removed to Miseno. The 
body of St. Januarius was, at first, pre- 
served at Beneventum, but later, during 
the pontificate of Alexander IV, was 
taken to Naples and there placed in a 
church dedicated to God in his honor. 
Soon afterwards, however, the relics 
were again moved, on this occasion 
to their present resting place in the 
cathedral of the city, together with two 
vials of the saint’s blood. Here they 
have been objects of great religious 
veneration for fourteen centuries. The 
citizens of Naples honor this saint as 
the principal patron of their city, and 
the Lord Himself has continued to 
honor him, by allowing many miracles 
to be wrought through his intercession, 
particularly when the frightful erup- 
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tions of Mt. Vesuvius have threatened 
the city of Naples with complete 
destruction. On several occasions, when 
the relics of St. Januarius were brought 
in procession towards this terrible vol- 
cano, the torrents of lava and liquid 
fire which it emitted have ceased, or 
turned their course from the city. 

But the most extraordinary miracle 
of all, and that which is greatly cele- 
brated in the church, is the liquefying 


and boiling up of the blessed martyr’s 
blood whenever the vials are brought 
in sight of his head. This miracle is re- 
newed many times in the year, in the 
presence of all who desire to witness it. 
Yet many heretics have endeavored to 
throw doubt upon its genuineness, by 
frivolous and incoherent explanations. 
But no one can deny the effect to be 
miraculous, unless he be prepared to 
question the evidence of his senses. 








America’s Benevolence 


The United States Department of Commerce has announced that the total 
personal income of Americans in 1951 was $251 billion. This is an increase 
of $26 billion, or 11.5%, over such income in 1950. 

Gifts from living donors to general benevolent organizations in 1951 
totalled $524,155,418, an increase of 12% over such gifts in 1950. The con- 
tributions made to local churches, including Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Jews in 1951, amounted to $1,992,576,688, an increase of 5.2% over 
1950. 

A unique table may be had from the Golden Rule Foundation, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., which lists these contributions made in 
1951 and also shows the askings sought in 1952. The table gives also the pur- 
poses which such askings will seek to achieve. 

On the basis of tabulated reports with estimates where such reports have 
been available, it is evident that the American public gave almost $4 billion 
in 1951 for benevolences. While this is the highest figure that has thus far been 
reported, it should be noted that $4 billion is only 1.5% of the $251 billion 
received as personal income. 


ROBERT M. HOopkINs 


Costly Adventures 
The following interesting comparison deals with the relative costs of dis- 
covery: 


Columbus discovered America at a cost of $7500. His own salary was $320 
a year. His captains and pilots received $192 and $130 respectively. The 
common tar was paid $2.45 per month. 

Now move a few centuries away: 

Captain Scott spent $460,000 on his Antarctic expedition. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton used up $400,000 in his ill-fated explorations to the 
same region. 

Perry spent $250,000 racing Dr. Cook northwards to the pole. 

Admiral Byrd spent $800,000 for his trip to Little America. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Enid Dinnis 1873-1942 
Catholic Novelist 


I. Life: 

Enid Maud Dinnis, the daughter of an 
Anglican clergyman, was born in London, 
England, on May 23, 1873. She was re- 
ceived into the Church at the Ursuline 
Convent, Thildonck, Belgium, in 1897. Her 
adult life was spent at New Richmond on 
the Thames, and her hobby was volunteer 
work in a Catholic library. In recognition 
of her literary ability Miss Dinnis was ad- 
mitted into the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors, Webster Groves, Missouri. Enid 
Dinnis, in private life, Mrs. William Cas- 
sell, died on November 26, 1942. 


II. Writings: 

Miss Dinnis, who held a very high place 
in the field of Catholic fiction, demon- 
strated that it is possible to unite definitely 
Catholic themes with great literary skill— 
a much needed lesson for many so called 
Catholic novelists today. Her fame rests 
on the short stories and novels in which 
the supernatural is woven into the life of 
historical and fictional characters. Well de- 
veloped plots, suspense and definite char- 
acterization are some of the qualities found 
in her books. 

Most of the novels deal with historical 
persons. Mr. Coleman, Gent. tells the story 
of the Titus Oates plot; The Three Roses 


is the narrative of King Henry VI; Bess of 
Cobb’s Hall recounts the tale of Elizabeth 
Barton, a mystic of pre-reformation Eng- 
land. The Anchorhold and The Shepherd 
of Weepingwold are two stories of medieval 
England. Perhaps Miss Dinnis’ greatest re- 
nown was won by her quaint, spiritual short 
stories. By Fancy’s Footpath, The Curtain 
Rises, God’s Fairy Tales, In Merlac’s Mir- 
ror, Once Upon Eternity, and Travellers’ 
Tales, are among the best known collec- 
tions of her short stories. 


III. The Book: 


The reading of a series of short stories 
by Robert Hugh Benson opened Miss Din- 
nis’s mind to the possibilities of the Cath- 
olic short story. She reasoned that if the 
ordinary mystery and preternatural stories 
had great appeal to readers, stories about 
the great mystery of supernatural faith and 
life would have even greater attraction for 
readers. Mystics All, a collection of eleven 
stories, shows Enid Dinnis at her best. 
These stories portray the influence of the 
faith upon the lives of ordinary men and 
women. Readers will enjoy this book and 
very likely will become real fans of this 
great story-teller of the Catholic literary 
revival. 
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Mystery Story 
Murder at St. Dennis. By Margaret Ann 

Hubbard. 200pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.95. 

The success of her first “whodunit”, Mur- 
der Takes the Veil, insures the interest of 
readers in Miss Hubbard’s second murder 
mystery, Murder at St. Dennis. The scene 
is placed in a Catholic hospital in a ghost 
mining town of the Northwest. Big Balsam 
Cassidy, who has made many enemies by 
his ruthlessness in acquiring his mining in- 
terests, lies seriously ill in the hospital. 
During a power shortage that shuts off the 
electricity Big Balsam is murdered in the 
presence of Marmion Pyus, a young tech- 
nician. Many of the staff have reason to 
fall under suspicion for the murder. 
Through a series of minor plots and a 
great deal of suspense the story develops 
until the real murderer is discovered. 

Margaret Ann Hubbard furnishes abun- 
dant proof that a first rate mystery story 
can be written without sex and brutality. 
The characterization is good and the sus- 
pense is well sustained. This is a good mur- 
der mystery. Even the price, $2.95, is in 
the best tradition of mystery stories. 


Philosophy of Sex 
Christian Design for Sex. By Rev. Joseph 

Buckley, S.M. 216pp. Chicago, IIl.: Fides 

Publishers. $3.50. 

Those who work with the young realize 
only too well that not too many parents 
instruct their children in the sacred facts 
of life. Perhaps the big reason that ex- 
plains this parental negligence is that many 
parents do not have the proper information 
and terminology and the right attitude 
toward this great gift of God. Father 
Joseph Buckley has given parents and ed- 
ucators a complete blueprint of The Chris- 
tian Design for Sex. The chapters discuss 
purity, modesty, the passions, marriage and 
consecrated virginity. The section on the 
nature and morality of the passions is es- 


pecially well done. Parents and teachers 
will find a basic and reverential treatment 
of sex in this book that is recommended 
to them. 


Catholic Authors 
Catholic Authors. Contemporary Biograph- 
ical Sketches. Edited by Rev. Matthew 

Hoehn, O.S.B. 633pp. Newark, N.J.: St. 

Mary’s Abbey. $6.50. 

In 1948, after eight years of research, 
Father Matthew Hoehn published the first 
volume of his monumental work, Catholic 
Authors. This book of 812 pages contained 
biographical and literary sketches of 620 
contemporary Catholic authors. The second 
volume has 374 biographies of Catholic 
Authors, many of them European writers. 
We congratulate the author for his accom- 
plishment in gathering the material for 
this excellent source book of information 
about modern Catholic Authors. It is a 
“must” book for every Catholic library. 


St. Jerome 

A Monument to St. Jerome. Edited by 

Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 295pp. New 

York, N.Y.: Sheed and Ward. $4.50. 

A number of years ago Sheed and Ward 
published A Monument to St. Augustine. 
Now it has issued a companion volume ded- 
icated to St. Augustine’s great contempo- 
rary and sometimes his protagonist, St. 
Jerome. In contributions by scholars the 
various facets of the life and work of the 
great scripture student are presented. The 
articles are well written and will help to 
spread knowledge of this great Doctor of 
the Church. 


The Sacraments 
Fides Albums: Baptism, Marriage, The 
Priest. Paper covered folders, each $.25. 
Chicago, IIll.: Fides Publishers. 
The very active Fides Publishers have 
begun a series of albums on the sacra- 
ments. Each folder explains the nature and 
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purpose of the sacraments with appropriate 
text and pictures. The three albums that 
have been issued up to date are excellent 
and are recommended to all for their fresh 
presentation of the Catholic doctrine on 
the sacraments. 


Fatima and Communism 
Russia Will Be Converted. By John M. 

Haffert. 270pp. Washington, N.J.: A.M.I. 

Press. $3.00. 

Those who are apprehensive about the 
threat of Communism and are vaguely fa- 
miliar with the promises that our Lady made 
at Fatima will welcome this book by the 
zealous promoter of devotion to the brown 
scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
Mr. Haffert has acquired material for his 
latest book by a visit to Fatima and by con- 
versations with Lucy and others close to the 
devotion. He was a witness to two of the 
modern “miracles” for the sick that have 
been worked at the famous shrine. 

The thesis of the book is that the promises 
of Our Lady that Russia would be con- 
verted will be accomplished if the necessary 
conditions of prayer and sacrifice are ful- 
filled. As a parallel to the possible method 
of this conversion, the sudden and peaceful 
transformation of Communist-ridden Portu- 
gal to its present Christian state is adduced. 
The “Blue Army” has enlisted millions of 
supporters to hasten the day of the return 
of Russia to the Faith. The triumphant tour 
of the Pilgrim Virgin is another indication 
of the influence of the Blessed Virgin on the 
modern world. 

Mr. Haffert is an enthusiast who writes in 
the emotional style of an orator. Some of 
his explanations seem a bit far-fetched, but 
the general tone of the book is good. It is 
written, in great part, in the first person. The 
arrangement, sentence structure and typo- 
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graphy of the book are at times, very in- 
ferior. With these reservations Russia Will 
Be Converted is recommended to all who 
wish to read an account of the relationship 
between Fatima and the eventual conversion 
of Russia. 


Father Charles Nerinckx 
Giant in the Wilderness. By Helene Ma- 
garet. 200p. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 

Co. $3.50. 

Father Charles Nerinckx, one of the great 
pioneer priests in America, emigrated from 
his native Belgium because of the anti- 
clerical ideas that came in the wake of the 
French Revolution. In 1804, Bishop John 
Carroll sent him to the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky to assist Father Baden, the first native 
American ordained in the United States. He 
travelled the great distances in his parish by 
horseback, and built with his own hands, 
many churches. His greatest work was un- 
doubtedly the foundation of the Sisters of 
Loretto. Like so many founders, Father 
Nerinckx was deprived of all authority over 
his religious children before he died. A 
stern character and a spiritual man, he was 
not crushed by opposition. 

Helene Magaret has pictured the man in 
all his strength and weakness. The biogra- 
pher of Father De Smet has added another 
fine biography of a pioneer priest. 


Irish Novel 

The Stranger. By Malachy Carroll. 154pp. 

Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 

This is the story of an unfrocked priest 
who lives as The Stranger in a small Irish 
village. Michaél Murray finds peace among 
people who do not know his secret. Malachy 
Carroll has written a better than average 
first novel in his tale of the secret of the 
confessional. 


Any of the above books, or any other good books, may be 


ordered from The Liguorian Book Department, Liguori, Mo. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


. Suitable for general reading: 

Witness—Chambers 

The City Boy—Wouk 

Windows for the Crown Prince—Vining 

Our Lady’s Fool—Winowska 

Pere Lamy—Biver 

The Happy Crusaders—Tobin 

Danger Trail—Brand 

The Seven Storey Mountain—Merton 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles—Hardy 

Generals in the White House—Goebel 

Winston Churchill—Taylor 

Dress Rehearsal—Stirling 

The Camp at Lockjaw—McCord 

The Secret Road—Lancaster 

The Perfect Joy of St. Francis— 
Timmermans 

The Enemy Within—de Jaegher 

Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl 

Great Short Stories—Crane 

Immortal Poems of the English Language 
—Williams 

Robert Louis Stevenson—Stevenson 

The Plymouth Adventure—Gebler 








II. Suitable for adults only: 

A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
Man from Abilene—McCann 
Working with Roosevelt—Rosenman 
A Monument to St. Jerome—Murphy 
Toil, Taxes and Trouble—Kellems 
Is Anybody Listening?—Whyte 
The People Against O’Hara—Lipsky 
The Beckoning Door—Seeley 
Kinfolk—Buck 
Greek Historical Thought—Toynbee 
Rome and a Villa—Clark 
The Hidden Flower—Buck 
Submarine—Beach 
The Further Journey—Murray 
The Strange Brigade—Jennings 
The Anatomy of Revolution—Brinton 
The Last Years of Nijinsky—Nijinsky 


Mary in the Documents of the Church— 


Palmer 
The Shining Tides—Brooks 
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Faith is a Weapon—Morgan 
Harpoon Venture—Maxwell 
Reality and Judgment according to St. 
Thomas—Hoenen 
The Young George du Maurier— 
du Maurier 
The Background of Asia—Battistini 
Naked Masks—Pirandello 
Jefferson—Padover 
The D. A. Breaks a Seal—Gardner 


B. Because of immoral incidents, which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 
Morning Star—Hodson 
The Bengal Tiger—Hunter 
All That Heaven Allows—Lee 
Matador—Conrad 
Full of Life—Fante 
River to the West—Jennings 
The Conqueror—Tebbel 
The Turning Wheel—Cloete 
Head Against the Wall—Bazin 
Jehovah Blues—Steen 
Counterfeit Wife—Halliday 
Morning Time—O’Neill 
Lydia Bailey—Roberts 


III. Permissable for the discriminating 


reader: 

Encore—Maugham 

The Papacy: A New Appraisal— 
McKnight 

The Soft Voice of the Serpent— 
Gordimer 

The Trouble With Cinderella—Shaw 

The Time of the Assassins—Blunden 

The Alexandrians—Mills 

The Golden Hand—Simon 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Rage of the Soul—Sheean 

The Eagle and the Roots—Adamic 

Who Walk in Darkness—Brossard 
Death in the Fifth Position—Box 

The Power of Art—Warbeke 

Of God, the Devil and the Jew—Runes 








“Did Clarice enjoy her date with Joe 
last night?” 

“She was never so humiliated in all her 
life. When he started to eat his soup, five 
couples got up and began dancing.” 

° 

The Charity-Drive collectors were putting 
the bite on Brother Rastus Brown. “I can’t 
give nothin’,’ he said, “because I owes 
nearly everybody in this heah town al- 
ready.” 

“But don’t you think you owe the Lord 


somethin’, too?” one of the collectors 
asked. 
“I do, indeed,” said Rastus, “but He 


ain’t pushin’ me.” 
° 

Rastus: “Mr. Parson, I’s in a bad way. 
Please pray for me in church next Sun- 
day.” 

Parson: “What’s the matter, Rastus?” 

Rastus: “I’se got a floating kidney.” 

Parson: “But, Rastus, we don’t pray for 
things like that in Church.” 

Rastus: “How come I heard you pray 
last Sunday for loose livers?” 

e 

She: “My father takes things apart to 
see why they don’t go.” 

He: “So what?” 

She: “So you’d better go.” 

e 

“Can we take that road back to town?” 
some tourists asked a forest ranger, point- 
ing to an explored highway. 

The ranger eyed the car which was 
brimming over with wild flowers, trailing 
vines, shrubs, and even tiny trees pulled 
up by the roots. 

“Might as well,” he replied curtly. “I 
see you’ve taken practically everything 
else.” 


Lucid Intervals 


A business man and his wife drove to 
New York from the Middle West and, on 
arrival, had difficulty in locating a certain 
address. Finally the Lady in the Back Seat 
said: 

“I know you ought to turn east.” 

He did so; it was a one way Street. 

A policeman stepped up and said: 

“Where are you going? Pull over to the 
curb.” 

Before the driver could say anything, 
the Lady in the Back Seat began: 

“Give it to him, officer! You ought to 
arrest him. He has been speeding all day. 
I knew he was going to be arrested soon- 
er or later. It serves him right.” 

The officer looked sympathetically at the 
driver: 

“Your wife?” 

The man nodded. 

“Drive on, brother!” said the policeman. 

° 

Burglar: “The cops are coming! Quick! 
Jump out the window!” 

Second Burglar: “But this is the thir- 
teenth floor!” 

Burglar: “This is no time to be super- 
stitious.” 

® 

When Will Smith applied for a driver’s 
license in the crowded license bureau, an 
officer shoved a paper across the desk. He 
said: 

“Write your last name first and your 
first name last.” 

“How’s that again, sir?” asked Smith, 
somewhat confused. 

“Like I said before,” said the officer, 
“write it backwards.” 

Smith shrugged his shoulders. After all, 
they knew what they wanted. Laboriously 
he wrote: “lliW htimS.” 
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Motion Picture Guide 





MORALLY 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Issue 
Fearless Fagan 
Jumping Jacks 
Lure of the Wilderness 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 
One Minute to Zero 
Pirate Submarine 
Rainbow ’Round My Shoulder 
Washington Story 
World in His Arms, The 
Previously Reviewed 

African Treasure 
Anything Can Happen 
Apache Country 
Atomic City, The 
Barbed Wire 
Black Hills Ambush 
Border Saddlemates 
Brave Warrior 
Bronco Busters 
Bugles in the Afternoon 
California Conquest 
Carson City 
Cripple Creek 
David 
Denver and Rio Grande, The 
Faithful City, The 
Francis Goes to West Point 
Girl in White 
Gold Fever 
Gunman, The 
Has Anybody Seen My Gal 
High Treason (British) 
I Dream of Jeanie 
Island Rescue 
Ivanhoe 
Ivory Hunter 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Jour de Fete (French) 
Junction City 
Jungle Jim in the Forbidden Land 
Kathy’s Love Affair (formerly 

Courtneys, The) (reissue) 
Kisenga, Man of Africa 
Lady in the Iron Mask 
Lady With a Lamp, The 

(British) 
Laramie Mountains 


Last Musketeer, The 

Loyola—The Soldier Saint (Eng- 
lish Version) 

Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair 

Man in the White Suit, The 

Man from the Black Hills 

Montana Territory 

My Son John 

Never Take No for An Answer 

Night Raiders 

Night Stage to Galveston 

Okinawa 

Oklahoma Annie 

Pride of St. Louis, The 

Red Ball Express 

Red Skies of Montana 

Return of the Texan 

Road Agent 

Rodeo 

Rough, Tough West 

Sally and Saint Anne 

Skirts Ahoy 

Sound Off 

Story of Robin Hood, The 

Stronghold 

Target, The 

Tarzan’s Savage Fury 

Trail Guide 

Wagons West 

Walk East on Beacon 

Where’s Charley? 

Wild Horse Ambush 

Winning Team, The 

Yank in Indo-China, A 

MORALLY 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 

Reviewed This Issue 
Quiet Man, The 

Previously Reviewed 
Aaron Slick from Pumpkin Crick 
About Face 
Actors and Sin 
Beware, My Lovely 
Big Sky, The 
Captain Blood, Fugitive 
Captive City 
Clash By Night 
Confidence Girl 


Desert Passage 

Diplomatic Courier 

Encore 

Fabulous Senorita, The 

Fighter, The 

Gobs and Gals 

Green Glove, The 

Happy Time, The 

Here Comes the Marines 

High Noon 

Holiday for Sinners 

Just Across the Street 

Kangaroo 

Lovely to Look At 

Lydia Bailey 

Mara Maru 

Maytime in Mayfair (British) 

My Six Convicts 

Narrow Margin 

Old Mother Riley (Irish) 

Outcasts of Poker Flat 

Pace That Thrills 

Park Row 

Pat and Mike 

Paula 

Raging Tide, The 

Red Mountain 

Red Planet Mars 

River, The 

Scaramouche 

Sellout, The 

Sniper, The 

Something to Live For 

Stormbeund 

Tale of Five Women, A 

Talk About a Stranger 

Three for Bedroom C 

Tomorrow Is Too Late (Italian) 

Under the Paris Sky (French) 

Valley of the Eagles 

Voice of Love (Italian) 

Waco 

Wait Till the Sun Shines Nellie 

Wall of Death 

Whispering Smith vs. Scotland 
ar 

Wild North, The 

Wings of Danger 

Without Warning 

You Can’t Beat the Irish 

Young Man With Ideas 
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PEOPLE YOU CAN HELP 


In the United States (and also other parts of the world) there 
are probably tens of thousands of people who, if they were to 
receive The Liguorian, would speak as gratefully of what it does 
for them as do the persons whose letters are quoted in “Readers 
Retort” of this issue. 

We, the editors, do not know who all these people are or 
where they are. Wherever we go we find some of them, but it is 
impossible for us to meet or make contact with them all. 

Every present reader of The Liguorian probably knows a few 
of them. There are three ways in which such readers can see 
to it that these others will have a look at The Liguorian each 
month. One way is by passing on their copy after they have fin- 
ished reading it. A second way is by encouraging them to take 
out their own subscription. A third way is by giving them a sub- 
scription as a present. 

We encourage all these ways of spreading the good word. As 
for the poor who cannot afford it, we reserve to ourselves and 
our friends the right to send them The Liguorian free. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
Please send The Liguorian to 


ENGAIRAG: 2 Set eS er Fatet Bes et Ca s nene 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year 
$5.00 for three years 


Mail to: 
THE LIGUORIAN 
Liguori, Missouri 








SAN DEL——ST, LOUIS, MO, 

















